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Buy Projection Years... 


Filmo Costs Less Because It Lasts Longer 


AKE no costly experi- 
ments with your visual 
education equipment. Buy 
Filmo Projectors at the start. 
No Filmo Projector has ever 
worn out. Schools with the 
longest experience in 16 mm. 
motion pictures are today 
using Filmo Projectors. 
The Philadelphia Public 
Schools are using Filmos; 
in the auditorium, 
San Diego Schools are using 
Filmos; New Britain Public 
Schools are using Fiimos. These are pioneers 
in visual education and they have spent the 


last cent they'll ever spend experimenting with 








The Bell & Howell Filmophone pre- 
senting a sound film entertainment 


School, Evanston, Hl. 


cheap projectors which, in a few 
years, cost a great deal more than 
Filmo. Every school may profit 
by the experience of the pioneers. 

Divide the cost of a projector by 
its years of service. That is true 
cost. And Filmo will always be 
the lowest in cost, because every 
Filmo ever sold for school use is 
still operating at full efficiency. 
ee The cost goes lower every year. 

Precision manufacture and sci- 
entific design by the world’s lead- 
ing cinematographic engineers are the reasons 
behind Filmo’s dependable operation and its 
long life. No school buyer need accept 
anything less than Filmo performance, for 
first cost is the only cost. This is economy 
of the soundest and wisest kind. 

Ask any Filmo dealer to demonstrate Filmo 
for you. Or write for the new booklet, **Filmo 


in Visual Education.” 


Bell & Howell Company, 1817 Larchmont 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. New York, Holly- 
wood, London (B& H Co., Ltd.) Established 1907. 


BELL & HOWELL 


rFILMO 


Filmo 57-GG School Projector, 375-watt, 75-volt 
lamp; geared rewind; fixed resistance; 45-50 con- 
denser; and special case, $260. Other models $198 uy. 
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Films in 16 mm. 





Motion pictures teach Geography with tremendous eftectiveness. 


Think of the "movie" possibilities of History, Physics and Nature 
Study. 


Scores of films on these and other subjects can now be rented or 
purchased in 16 mm. or 35 mm. width. 


Write for catalog of S. V. E. Schoolfilms. Consult it frequently. Low 
Rental Rates. 


Give Pupils in your school the advantage of the latest method of 
instruction. 
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Ethical Dynamite 


[. VERA 


HERE is only one way to cure an evil that al- 

ready exists. Attack it at its very root 

And moreover, attack it so surgically, so scientifi 
cally, that the cure will be as expeditious as civilized 
society can humanly make it. 

Witness, for instance, the recent miraculous exter- 
mination of the Mediterranean fly as an evidence of 
possible concentrated expeditiousness. 

Unfortunately, however, through popular 1wnorance 
and lack of dynamic courageous leadership, social dis 
eases are pitifully shelved, and billions of precious 
dollars are allowed to filter through the sieve of neg 
ligence into institutions, not of criminal prevention, 
but of criminal correction 

And yet we know irrefutably that it infinitely 
cheaper, more economic in the long run for our ex 
chequer to prevent crime than to cure it 

Now personally I should diagnose the cause of 
crime to be a quadruple one 

l. (Most vital of all.) Lack of founda 
tional early ethical training and proper exet 

cise of the moral muscles of the mind 

2. Poor physical health (which ofte1 
dermines mental stamina) caused by undet 
nourishment 

3. Unsuitable vocational occupatior 
sulting in habits noxious to both the individ 
ual and society. 

4. The force of an overwhelming combi 
tion of circumstances resulting in an “un 
happy marriage between temperament and 
temptation.” 

Some readers may question the placement of “lack 
of ethics” first and “undernourishment” second. But 
if we investigate the facts, we shall find this the cor 
rect order. 


[Is it not true, for instance, that the United States is 


the best-nourished country in the world: hat we 
boast more free schools and bigget if not better col 
leges than any other country? hat the American 
workman receives the highest wages and that the 
standard of living is higher than in anv other known 
country in the world? 

And yet figures glaringly show us that there are 


seventeen crimes committed in the United States to 
every one perpetrated in “unemployed” Great | 

Hence it is evident that it is not so much the con 
dition of undernourishment which is the first cause of 
erime ; that it is, in palpable fact, not so much a lack 


VINCENT 


of food for the body as a lack of food for the mind, 
or soul, if you will, which is causing the disintegration 
of our social ethics. 

Now causes 3 and 4 are perhaps not so easily re- 
movable as we could wish them to be. They are too 
But there is no question 
whatsoever that the first cause of crime, that is, the 
ethical vacuum, is modernly caused through lack of 
religious training in the churches, homes, and schools. 


complex in their origin. 


This vacuum should be remedied immediately and 
imperatively, for it is upon ethics that the whole super- 
structure of society is built and depends, ethics being 
the kernel of every religion and every creed. And 
without the systematic exercise of the moral muscles 
f the mind, these moral muscles will become flabby 


and fat, and will stubbornly refuse to function, 
whether in their daily duties or in moments of emer- 
gency 
Hence, since we have recognized that the prevention 
of a disease is infinitely more scientific than its cure 
social as well as medical) and incidentally far less 
expensive, the question of ethics in the schools looms 
perhaps as the most important issue before the Ameri- 
can nation today. For ethics are the spectacles of the 
mind through which we get a corrected vision of 
human values. 
[t is elementary and common knowledge that the 
child mind is as absorbent as a sponge, as inflammable 
s dynamite. For this reason the moral muscles of 
the young impressionable plastic mind of the child 
must be systematically trained so that when this child 
shall have reached man’s estate, he will have ineradi- 
cably acquired the habit of responding automatically 
to ethical impulses in his diurnal life as well as in 
extreme moments of emergency. In other words, he 
ill by virtue of early intensive ethical training have 
ned to live ethically, act ethically and in turn 


1 


egislate ethically. 


P 11 
hi . 
l us Will 


society find the biting question of moral 

lernourishment automatically solved; and the in- 
human scourge of war, which man is heir to, more 
easily prevented. 

[ am aware, of course, that a certain modicum of 
ethical instruction is now being given in the schools. 

But it is common knowledge that the ethical period, 
being as it is—the dustiest and driest of them all—is 
slurred and slithered over by both teacher and pupil 
alike 


My suggestion, therefore. is first and foremost that 
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a new Ten Commandments are de rigueur, absolutely 
imperative to the ethical curriculum, which might be 
worded as follows: 


I must not lie. 

I must not steal. 

I must not kill. 

I must not be jealous or envious. 

I must control my temper and overcome temp- 

tation. 

I must love justice and have the courage to exe- 

cute it. 

7. I must always keep a promise and value the 
honor of my good name. 

8. I must consider my neighbors as well as myself 
and help them to the best of my ability. 

9. I must love my parents as much as possible. 

10.' I must love all things beautiful and try to make 

this world a more harmonious place to live in. 


whe 


9) 


These Ten Commandments must be, above all, mod- 
ern, concise and easily assimilable for the child as well 
as the adult. They might even, in fact, be set to 
music and chanted. And better still—they should be 
dramatized to achieve their fullest effect. 


Also, and this is an extremely vital point, the ethical 
classes in the schools, instead of being as they now 
are, so deadly dull that they cause a mental indigestion 
to both teacher and pupil, must be recognized as the 
most important periods of the day. 

For the colossal mushroom growth of the economic 
supremacy of the United States, our colossal economic 
scandals, as well as our staggering increase in juvenile 
delinquency, all cryingly demand that this ethical 
vacuum be frankly stared in the face. Mens sana un- 
questionably holds equal rank with corpus sanum. 
But modernly we seem to have lost sight of this fact. 


Besides, not only is it an issue of eliminating our 
ignominious criminal supremacy, but precisely because 
of our economic supremacy is it also a spiritual issue 
of noblesse oblige. For is not this our reparation 
debt to the rest of the world? 


Rushing back to our muttons, therefore, I feel 
strongly that there should be not only one, but two 
periods of ethics daily. The first, upon arrival at 
school, and the last, when the child is being released 
from school authority and is about to resume his en- 
tity or independence in his own social world. Thus 
will these two ethical periods, as nearly as is at present 
feasible, correspond to the morning and evening pray- 
ers of the last generation. 

We expend the annual stupendous sum of over one 
billion dollars for advertising, some authorities even 
contending the figure to be three billion. And what, 
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we ask, is the seemingly miraculous secret of success 
of this colossal business ? 

Nothing but thought suggestion! So scientifically 
and, of late, so artistically developed, however, that 
the commodities advertised seemed apparently irre- 
sistible to the gullible public. 

Educators, therefore, should tear a leaf out of the 
Practical Psychology of Advertising. The balance 
sheet, of course. They should scientifically recognize 
its success by the prompt, nay, the immediate appli- 
cation of a scientific and artistic method of inculcating 
ethics. Or, if you will, see to it that the ethical pill 
be so palatable in its sugar coating that the results 
will be as miraculous as those obtained in the shrewd 
business of advertising. 

Now this urgent success could best be achieved, it 
seems to me, by using the forms of amusement which 
are perhaps dearest of all to the children of today. 
Namely, the screen and the drama. 

Stories for the ethical periods, therefore, should be 
executed cleverly in fable, narrative, historical, geo- 
graphical, yes, and even musical form, according to 
the moral to be illustrated. 

For, let me repeat, in having rendered these ethical 
periods so dramatically and dynamically attractive that 
they are irresistible, the results will, of necessity, be 
nothing short of miraculous. 

3ut above all must the educator bear this slogan 
emblazoned on his mental banner: The children of 
today are the men and women of tomorrow. Hence, 
nothing but the best is good enough for the child 
mind. 

In this way alone can we hope to stem the danger- 
ously increasing surge of juvenile criminals. For these 
ethical movies will, if the best of brains and execution 
go into their making, serve to combat the vicious 
commercialism of the modern movies for children, or 
rather, the overwhelming dearth of good and suitable 
ones which they can enjoy. 

3igger and bigger, higher and higher, our sky- 
scrapers rise into the air. Deeper and deeper, firmer 
and firmer, must be their foundations. Nor do we 
dig these foundations any longer with our hands. We 
use dynamite—constructive dynamite. For speed is 
important. 

Since it is the ethical vacuum which is the root of all 
crime, let us as educators use ethical dynamite, lest we 
be accused that our minds crawl while our bodies fly. 
In other words, speed up our social machinery so that 
it will keep modern pace with our mechanical. That 
is, if we are indeed genuinely interested in building 
the solid foundation of a new generation, rich not 
alone in millions but in morals. 
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The Application of the Motion Picture to the Problem 
of the Rising Cost of Education 


B. A. AUGHINBAUGH 
State Supervisor Visual Instruction Ohio State 
Department of Education 


HERE is a growing disposition to object to the 
ever rising cost of education and to complain 
that taxation for school purposes is too heavy. Ap- 
parently few of the objectors realize the underlying 
causes of this increase, and fewer offer any.acgceptable 
plan for staying this rising cost, not to mention re- 
ducing it. 
Some of the principal causes for the increase are 
these : 
(1) That time has passed when education is merely 
a cultural development for rich children, providing 
them with a background which will fit them for ex- 
clusive society. A hundred years ago this was largely 
the case, and even fifty years ago the cultural idea 
continued to hold great sway. But a great change 
has taken place since that time. The masses have come 
to regard education as a means to extend their possi- 
bilities for making a better livelihood. Educational 
objectives therefore, to meet this demand, have be- 
come vocational rather than cultural, and consequently 
the masses have voluntarily sent great numbers of 
their children through the portals of the public schools. 
(2) The labor unions have been combating child 
labor, not merely on altruistic grounds, but because 
such labor is a serious competitor of adult labor. 
Through the efforts of organized labor the upper limit 
of the school age has been gradually raised thus keep- 
ing children in school for more years than was once 
the case. 
(3) Better school facilities, both rural and urban, 
have had a decided tendency to encourage children to 
remain in school years longer than did their fore 
fathers. Comfortable quarters, excellent equipment, 
and extra-curricular activities have all done their part 
to make John and Mary loath to part with happy school 
days for the less attractive life of the world. There 
were few tears shed in the old times when the end of 
school drew near, but we have seen graduation classes 
in the present day break down and weep copiously 
when the last diploma was handed out. The fact is 
significant. Twenty years ago rural.schools which 
had but two graduates now have forty and fifty, and 
city schools, which handed diplomas to one hundred 
now pass them out in six hundred lots, and do this 


sometimes twice a year. 


With these factors constantly increasing the num- 
bers in school, it would be absurd to expect that costs 
would not rise. The fact that this increase in costs 
has extended to private as well as public institutions 
shows most conclusively that it is not due to graft or 
extravagance. Such a tremendous increase in the 
numbers of students has naturally called for larger 
and ever larger buildings, and more and more teach- 
ers. The public has also become very demanding in 
the type of teaching that is done, and this in turn has 
called for a higher grade of teachers, and more skill 
always demands more pay. Colleges require that their 
instructors be Ph. D’s, and high schools call for A. 
M.’s 

Stille another factor enters into the problem. The 
time has passed when one may read law or medicine 
in the office of a successful lawyer, or doctor, and be 
accepted into these professions. Similar increases in 
qualification have extended into all fields. No one 
wants a poorly trained carpenter to botch a_ well 
planned building, or an unskillful painter to spoil it 
after it is erected. Therefore the necessary informa- 
tion which one must possess to succeed in any given 
career has increased a thousand fold. This increase 
means more preparation, and the greater share of this 
burden falls on the educational institutions. So it is 
that the schools find themselves overwhelmed by tre- 
mendously increased numbers and faced by an equally 
increased task in the amount of preparation to be 
given these numbers. If one were to suggest that the 
activities of the public schools be limited so as to bar 
a single child from a share in the benefits of these 
schools, or that young Americans should pay for the 
preparation for their private careers from their per- 
sonal funds —that person would be a‘sailed as un- 
\merican, and a foe to the public welfare. This be- 
ing the case there remain but two things to do. 
(1) Cease complaining about the rising cost of edu- 
cation and “pay the fiddler for the dance.” (2) Find 
some way for imparting this mass education by mass 
production methods. 

When automobile manufacturers discovered that 
motor vehicles had suddenly become popular, and that 
where once ten cars were built they now must build 
a hundred or more, they attempted to meet the situa- 
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tion by increasing the size of their plants. The schools, 
facing an increased enrollment of over fourteen mil- 
lion in fifty years, tried a similar plan. The expansion 
of structural area did not solve the automobile prob- 
lem, so next the automobile executives increased the 
The schools have done 
Then the 


number of their workmen. 
the same to meet their similar problem. 
manufacturers demanded more skill on the part of 
their workmen as the demands for increased outputs 
continued. The schools have tried this also. The 
next step in the evolution of the automobile industry 
called for a complete change in manufacturing pro- 
cesses. Power tools, revolving tables, (instead of fixed 
benches ), moving conveyors, and other alterations cal- 
culated to decrease the time occupied in production 
were introduced. This was industry’s final answer to 
its mass production problem. This answer was so 
positive that over-production has been the result in 
many cases. The schools however are using the same 
“production” tools and methods they have used for 
ages ! 

Without entering into an academic discussion of the 
objectives of public education, we may say that the 
work of the school, as the layman, and tax-payer views 
the matter, is to convey useful information effectively 
to oncoming generations. Let us see how this has been 
done. 


The media of conveying information in the school 
have been chiefly the spoken and printed word, the 
elementary factor of the latter being the alphabetical 
symbol. The alphabet is nearly 3000 years old and 
the printed page runs close to 500 years. So long have 
we used these tools that we have come to regard them 
as indispensable fixtures—the sine qua non of our 
civilization, education, and general well being. We 
fail to realize that the alphabet was born in travail, 
and has been ever accepted as a makeshift—a mere con- 
venience. The race had to convey information, and it 
lacked the skill to recreate the events. 
peration the alphabet was devised. Call it a boon to 
mankind, if you will—so was the oxcart ; so was the oil 


In sheer des- 


lamp; but neither of these were fitted to the tasks of 
mass production. We have mocked the spoken and 
printed word with such phrases as “One picture is 
better than ten thousand words,” “When will hearing 
ever be like seeing,’ “Seeing is believing,” “I’m from 
Missouri, show me,” “That’s merely hearsay evidence.” 
These things are not peinted out with a desire to be- 
little the value and importance of the spoken and 
printed word as media of communication. We are 
merely indicating that there is no justification for an 
attitude toward these things such as prompts us to 
call an educated man a “well read man!” This term- 
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inology shows a thinking akin to the African savage 
who ate one of Livingston’s books in order to be “as 
learned as his master.”” There would be no need to 
discuss this phase of the matter were not both the 
public and many teachers awed by the majesty and 
magic of spoken and printed words. The motion pic- 
ture as a competitor of words is so new that few 
realize that it 7s in any way a competitor, and those 
who do, are rather wont to condemn it for audacity 
rather than hail it as a deliverer from cold, symbolic 
communication. The habits and prestige of the ages 
are back of written communication and, as with the 
buttons on men’s coat sleeves, we pay homage to past 
glories without knowing exactly why. 

The motion picture is the first qualitative gain we 
have had in communication since the alphabet was de- 
veloped. The telephone, telegraph, talking machine, 
and radio are but new distributors of the spoken word. 
The spoken word can hardly be called “new.” The 
printing press is but a means of more rapidly doing 
the work of scribes—it created nothing new so far 
as communication per se was concerned. Not so with 
the cinema. The cinema has, by recreating events, 
been able to return us to that realism for which the 
spoken word and printed page are but symbolic substi- 
tutes. It is the time-saver par excellence. Experience 
and experiment have shown that one reel of motion pic- 
tures may convey more information in fifteen minutes 
than printed volumes could ever convey. Not only does 
it convey this information more quickly but more ac- 
curately. Its message is independent of what we have 
hazily called “imagination,’”—Imagination which has 
too often proved “damnation” to the learner unpos- 
sessed of a brain-closet full of information gained 
through past sensory experiences. Its ability to save 
time, and escape the foils of vague “imagination” have 
stamped the cinema as the most efficient media of com- 
munication yet devised by the human mind—and it 
seems likely to remain so for all time. Only purely 
physical drawbacks prevent it from brushing aside all 
competitors, but restless human ingenuity is already 
at work on this problem. We may yet see projectors 
pass out of the picture. 

We are not contending that the motion picture will 
displace the teacher. The turn-table and moving con- 
veyors did not displace the workmen in the factories. 
We are not asserting that the cinema will supplant 
the spoken word and printed page. Bench work and 
hand tools continue to be vitally essential in the most 
modern of mass production methods. But the motion 
picture offers a facile tool of communication for con- 
veying information on a mass production basis—and 

(Concluded on page 197) 
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A Sixth Grade School Activity--- 
The Making of a Miniature Acropolis 


STELLA E. 


IVING things are characterized by needs, efforts 

to satisfy these needs, and the resulting satis- 
factions. A need implies that the organism is in un- 
stable equilibrium; with the effort to satisfy the need, 
demands are made upon the environment; when sat- 
isfaction is achieved, there is a recovery of equilibrium. 
This equilibrative interaction, involving both the or- 


ganism and the environment, is life. 


With the lack of equilibrium between the organism 
and the environment, thought arises to produce action 
to reduce the disturbance and to re-establish equilib- 
rium. Hence, biologically and psychologically, the 
environment and our relation to it are all-important 
in full and vigorous living. Thought requires the test 
of action, otherwise eccentricities and vagaries result. 


Thinking, implies an objective of action, or it 1s un 


productive thinking. The final test of thinking 1s 
appropriate conduct. For these reasons, in modern 


education, prominence is given to dynamic power, 
purposeful act, whole-hearted experience, and creative 
expression. This, also, is in line with Plato, who said 
“IT would have a child say not, ‘Il know, but ‘I have 
experienced’.” 

Reactions are pleasant if the organism is ready to 
act. The emotional element resulting from an activity 
for which the organism is ready is a vital factor in 
growth. A sound individual requires an integration of 
the intellectual, emotional and active life. As Kilpatrick 
puts it, “What is learned has three aspects which al 


ways go together, a mental, a physical and a dispo 


sitional.” Thayer says, “Learning is an active affair, 
in which the learner’s impulses, interest and desires 
engage with the environment as active partners.” <A 
physical activity in school should provide for th 
functioning of the pupil’s learning. Functioning is 
the test of the validity of our thought and is usually 


its most important aspect. 


The activity in the present case was a re-presenta 
tion of the Acropolis with the temples d statues 
thereon. Making a miniature has something of the 


spirit of play in it, without which no great result has 
ever been achieved. Expression of the work of other 
people, by means of the hand, gives a social under 
standing and hence a respect for the prototype. A 


situation was set up, in which each pupil could do a 


Myers and WINIFRED WHITMORE 
korest Park. 


Illinois 


successful part according to his ability. It has been 
said that the school must provide a flexible technique 
for the treatment of the individual. Here was fur- 
nished hand-work in difficulty from the carving of the 
Parthenon to the forming of simple trees, and ample 
opportunities for the study of form and proportion 
from pictures or by reading. Thus, opportunities 
were available for individual effort, work in sub- 
groups from two to four, and in the group as a whole. 
The child’s effort, however, had to fit into the whole 
when assembled, and be approved by the group, as 
individual work in life must fit into a social scheme. 
Our Acropolis project gave the children’s present 
interests a comprehensive setting, not cut off by single 
day assignments. The pupils had the “freeing attitude 
of assurance” and the “feeling of personal signifi- 
cance’ that Rugg says education must give. 


Miss Winifred Whitmore, in charge of the group 
making the study, thought that she would like to test 
the power of recall after a lapse of a two-year period. 
This she has done, tables and graphs of the results be- 
ing included in this account, later on. She will now 
tell some of the features of her work as it progressed. 
( Another account is to be found in THE EDUCATIONAL 


ScREEN for November, 1929.) 


Xk * * 


Che Experimental Class was in my room two years 
igo. They were then in 6-B, but now they are scat- 
tered throughout the two seventh grades and the 8-B. 
Before the Experimental Class entered my grade they 
were guests of my preceding class and heard them 
explain a project-lesson on Egypt. The Nile River, 
the pyramids, sandy desert, obelisks, caravans, tem- 
ples, and statues, on the big sand table along with talks 
given by the older children, produced an atmosphere 


which the new class seemed eager to enter. 


When they opened their new history books the first 
day, they asked me what they were going to make. I 
had decided upon the subject I wished to use for the 
next project but only told them that I would see first 
got along and would like their help in mak- 


ing the decision. As we progressed in our study they 
kept reminding me of my promise. Then we began 


how they 


the study of Greece. 
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Selection of the Project 

First we studied Greece as it was presented in our 
textbook. Along with our map study and map draw- 
ing we discussed how the geography of the land af- 
fects her people. We studied the difference between 
Athens and Sparta and used lantern slides to show 
the beauty of Greek art. The children again asked to 
work out a project and we finally decided to erect a 
small Acropolis. 

I wrote on the board the things that were to be 
made as the children thought of them. One entire 
lesson was used for this and for assigning work to 
each child. I asked for volunteers and as nearly as 
possible gave each child the part he wished to do. Sev- 
eral wanted to work on the Parthenon so a class vote 
was taken to select two. Children of this age are un- 
selfish in their recognition of another’s ability and they 
seem to take group pride in any achievement of a class- 
mate. The two boys who had done the most outstand- 
ing work in art were chosen. 

The Acropolis was built first so that the children 
who were carving temples from soap would have some 
idea as to the size and the proportion of their models. 
The Parthenon was the largest and was carved from 
a ten-pound bar of soap. I had no idea how much it 
would weigh but gave the dimensions we needed and it 
was especially moulded at the factory. The children 
who carved the other temples furnished their own 
soap. ; 

Each child had a hand in patting out the papier- 
mache. One big boy, over-age and sub-normal, was 
given an extra amount of this to do as he was incap- 
able of doing anything else. Al he had to do with 
the papier-maché was to make it stick to the boxes we 
used for the hill and he could do this without much 
assistance. 

Analysis of Individual Pupils 

John and George were at the bottom of the list ac- 
cording to their I. Q., but George was second highest 
in the test and John was third highest. I should like 
to take each as an individual case. 


John: 8-B I. Q. 86 Score 23 on Recall Test 
(Possible Score 33) 

The following is a report written by Mabel A. 
Schwarz, the Principal of the building he is now in: 

“John is an extremely nervous type. At one time 
he suffered from chorea. He does not recite fluently, 
but jerkily, stuttering, repeating, and often stopping 
altogether and answering, ‘I don’t know,’ when the 
real trouble seems to be a difficulty in speech mechanics 
and muscular control. The school has made no par- 
ticular effort to overcome this physical difficulty as it 
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is not equipped to do so. Before attending the Glen- 
wood School for Boys he was a behavior problem. 
Since that time he has not been particularly difficult 
to manage though he has an uncontrolled temper. He 
likes to work with his hands and seems to find some 
relief for his nervous energy in this type of work, 
John likes basket-ball and does well at it.” 

He is now in a departmental grade. Here are his 
teachers’ opinions. I shall write them all together as 
they were given to me. 

“Can’t concentrate — high-strung — very nervous — 
easily discouraged, not persistent—poor study habits 
attention wanders— 





—wastes time—untidy—careless 
questions authority—erratic in work— 





very talkative 
does not strive to accomplish his best.” 

A few weeks ago marked the end of the two years 
which has passed since this class began the study of 
Greece. It was then that the recall test was given to 
both the Experimental and Control Groups. About 
two weeks after that test the following questions were 
presented to both classes along with questions relat- 
ing to other major subjects: 


[. a. What work in all your History did you 
like best? 
b. Why? 
II. a. If you could choose just one subject to 
study, what would it be? 
b. Why? 
ITT. What did you like best in any History 
project that you have had? 
(This last question was not presented to 
them until the other questions were fin- 
ished as we were afraid of influencing 
them in their answers. ) 

These questions were made out in an effort to dis- 
cover why or how the group activity had evidently 
helped some and at the same time had seemed to hin- 
der others. Why did John, low in intelligence and 
an incompetent pupil, come up in his test; and why 
did Henry, with a high I. Q. and with one of the 
most responsible tasks in the project, go below the 
average? Here is a part of John’s test: 

I. a. “the greeks 

b. “because it told about the art the science 
and athletic of the greeks and their ways 
about building 

III. a. “the parthenon of Greece because it shows 

the art of Greece 

c. “and their science and it showed how we 
can make things out of soap” 


John was not assigned anything difficult in the les- 
son on Greece because of his seeming lack of muscular 
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control. He volunteered to do some soap carving and 
I let him try it, but I believe we were unable to use 
his model. He was new in the class and very senst- 
tive so | allowed him to work first with one pupil and 
then with another until he became adjusted. He finally 
helped with reference work. Perhaps it helped him 
more to take part in several activities than it would 
have if he had completed one creditably by himself. 
It broadened his scope and probably gave him an ad- 
vantage over the others. He enjoyed his work and 
did not have to be urged to do it. 
George: 7-B 1. Q. 87 Score 26 on Recall Test 
(Possible Score 33) 

This boy should be in the same class with John but 
he has been retained several times. 

Principal’s report : 

“George has always been a slow pupil, not succeed- 
ing well at school. He seems indifferent rather than 
incapable of getting the work. It is difficult to arouse 
his interest in the regular school work but he likes 
athletics very much. 

“He is an active boy, happy, light-hearted and in- 
clined to carry off with an air of bravado his school 
failures. His ambition is to be a jockey.” ( He told 
me that in 6-B also). 

“He likes any type of work that gives him a chance 
to draw or make things; drawings for hygiene, maps 
for geography, art work, and at present writing, as he 
is working for the Palmer award.” 

Teachers’ opinions : 

“Not interested in school work careless, untidy, 
boisterous—poor study habits, doesn’t make an im 
mediate attack on work, attention wanders—very poot 
student because of indifference and laziness — poor 
foundation as a result of last two characteristics 
childish for age—responsive to encouragement—neg- 
ligent in preparation of lesson.” 

George is an extremely lovable boy. He is nat- 
urally active and works hard at what he likes. Be 
fore we started on the Acropolis he drew an excellent 
map of Greece. The following morning after we had 
he came 
to school with a beautifully carved model of “The 
We were all delighted. He had 


carved it out of dark laundry soap and we thought it 


discussed the possibilities in soap modelins 


Discus Thrower.” 
would look better if it were white. The boy carved 
it again but broke it on the way to school. He carved 
it the third time before he succeeded in bringing it to 
us in the form he thought we should all approve 
George's answers to the last test given: 
I. a. “I liked making the acropolos and all th 


buildings. 
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b. “Why? 


working in class. 


Because of the new ways of 


Il. a. “I would choose History, it don’t mean 
that you just love to read your History 
but you can travel and find History all 
over the world see strange things mines 
caves building water air trees all them 
things show some history. 


III. a. “I like best the acropolos because the time 
we took with it and made a success out of 
it we had to soke paper and put clue on it 
and I know it was good because they took 
a moving pictur of it and they wouldn’t 
have done that if it was not good.” 


[| have never worked harder with a pupil than I 
did with George. Anything that required some activ- 
ity kept his attention, but other things just didn’t in- 
terest him. He required more than the incentives 
commonly used to appeal to children. The spirit of 
competition appeals to the child who is above the av- 
erage, but George felt that he was unable to compete 
with the better pupils. He sometimes worked for the 
approval of the group and enjoyed the admiration of 
the class when his maps and drawings were displayed. 
He frequently did extra work along this line. Boys 
of his type are not really lazy. We simply did not 


reach them. 


[he two boys who were at the top of the scale ac- 
cording to their Intelligence Test are of equal interest. 
Next month I shall continue with an account of the 
boys who helped to make the Parthenon. 


(To be continued in October) 


The Application of the Motion Picture 
to the Rising Cost of Education 


(Concluded from page 194) 


this is the basis on which schools must operate to re- 
duce costs, or even to hold these costs level, in the 
face of such increased demands. To give concrete evi- 
dence of this let me say that I have known one reel 
of pictures made by Dr. Atwood, entitled “The 
Work of Rivers”, to take the place succesfully of 
four chapters in a Physical Geography. The reel of 
pictures required fifteen minutes of the class time— 
the four chapters of the book required ten days to 
discuss and digest. Draw your own conclusions. It’s 
more results in the same time, or the same results in 
less time. What manufacturer facing even a wartime 
pressure for increased output would ask for more? 
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| NEWS AND NOTES | 


CONDUCTED BY THE STAFF 








Nation-wide Test of Educational Talking Pictures 

In response to an invitation of the President to the 
governors of the various states, a teacher, a boy and 
a girl of eighth grade rank were selected from every 
state in the Union to participate in a nation-wide test 
of the value of sound motion pictures in school in- 
struction, held in Washington from July 6 to 10. The 
tests were conducted by a committee of educational 
experts appointed by the United States Commissioner 
of Education in cooperation with George Washington 
University. 

At the solicitation of educators all over the country, 
Mr. Harley L. Clarke, President of Fox Film Cor- 
poration, has agreed to produce educational talking 
pictures for the school curricula if it could be dem- 
onstrated that they would be of as much benefit to 
education as their advocates claimed and if it could be 
shown that they would be welcomed by Boards of 
Education. The Visual Education demonstration held 
in Washington was to determine the answers to these 
two questions. Educational films have long been a 
hobby with Mr. Clarke, who founded the Society for 
Visual Education in 1920 and maintained it for years 
with his personal fortune. 

The first day the boys and girls were given exam- 
inations to see what they had already learned in cer- 
tain subjects. The next three days the pupils were 
shown educational talking pictures on these same sub- 
jects and examined to determine how much they had 
added to their knowledge. 

The subjects covered were Volcanoes, Glaciers, 
Rivers, Toads and Monarch Butterflies. These pic- 
tures were made by Dr. W. W. Atwood, President 
of Clark University, Dr. Clyde Fisher of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, and the Fox Film 
Corporation. 

The results of this effort, as announced by the 
United States Commissioner of Education, have far 
surpassed all expectations. The report shows that the 
boys and girls, from the District of Columbia and 47 
States, answered correctly, on an average, 19 more 
questions out of 50 on each test after seeing the sound 
educational pictures, than they did before. This is 
an average gain of 38 per cent. The only other test 
comparable to this, but using silent film, was conducted 
by Dr. David C. Knowlton in 1928 and showed an 
average gain of 19 per cent. A comparison of the two 





tests therefore seems to indicate that sound pictures 
are exactly twice as effective as silent ones in educa- 
tional work. 

3ut even more startling figures are recorded when 
only the increase in knowledge is considered. These 
ranged from 42 per cent in the test on Glaciers to 607 
per cent in the test on Monarch Butterflies. The 
average gain on all five tests was 115 per cent. In 
other words, after seeing five pictures on five subjects 
for a total period of two hours and four minutes, the 
boys and girls knew more than twice as much about 
these subjects as they did before. 

In summarizing its report, the committee states : 

“This pure gain in information is, of course, in 
addition to any of the other values usually ascribed 
to visual aids, such as increased interest in the sub- 
ject, better understanding of time and place relation- 
ships, development of ability to visualize details, and 
so on.” 

In order to compare the increase in knowledge of 
children of different degrees of intelligence, the com- 
mittee gave the Terman Group Test of Mental Abil- 
ity to the boys and girls. This classification showed 
that the greatest gain was made by the girls of aver- 
age intelligence ; while the boys of the most intelligent 
group were a close second. 

Copies of the report giving a detailed report of th 
demonstration may be obtained from Fox Film Cor- 
poration, 850 Tenth Avenue, New York City. 

At the conclusion of the tests, the National Visual 
and Sound Educational Group was formed to further 
the work. This new organization, embracing the 
educators and teachers who accompanied the children 
to Washington, adopted resolutions endorsing the 
demonstrations and urging that similar film be pre- 
pared as rapidly as possible for school use. 


American Red Cross Produces Film 

The American Red Cross has prepared a one reel 
motion picture entitled The Symbol of Mercy, which 
will be released theatrically throughout the country 
during the fall as a part of the nation-wide observa- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of that historic orga- 
nization. 

In a general way the film deals with the history of 
the Red Cross, showing how it was born out of the 
horrors of war. The battle scenes, depicting Amer- 
ican troops in action during the World War, are from 
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the archives of the War Department and have been 
seen before only by persons in official government 
capacities. 

The picture is by no means devoted entirely to war. 
In fact, the war sequences are brief, if exciting, after 
which the audience is shown the aftermath, in the 
shape of the care given to the disabled soldiers, some 
of them still in government hospitals. There follow 
several sequences of the greatest interest, including 
historic pictures of the San Francisco fire in 1906. 

For those interested in water sports there are some 
excellent scenes of the Red Cross methods of instruc- 
tion for life-savers; also many exciting scenes of dis- 
aster relief by the Red Cross in peace times, in such 
great calamities as the Mississippi floods, the Florida 
hurricanes and the more recent drought. 

All in all, The Symbol of Mercy is not only a patri- 
otic film, but a film of genuine educational and enter- 
tainment value, carrying no appeal for funds. There 
is a voice throughout the picture, with a background 
of music, rising at times to a dramatic intensity. 


Courses in Visual Aids Urged at Meeting 

At the Los Angeles meeting of the Department of 
Visual Instruction of the National Education Associa- 
tion, considerable attention was given to the necessity 
of training teachers now in service, also teachers in 
training, in the use of visual and other sensory aids. 

As a result of these discussions, the following reso- 
lution was unanimously passed in the ’ Department 
meeting on June 30th. 

“Resolved: That the Department of Visual In- 
struction of the National Education Association earn- 
estly recommends that a course in visual and other 
sensory aids in teaching be required of all persons 
preparing for the profession of teaching and_ that 
Teacher Training Institutions in every state be re- 
quested to organize and offer such courses beginning 
with the scholastic year of 1931-1932.” 


New Officers to be Elected at S. M. P. E. Convention 

Following the success of the convention held by the 
Society of Motion Picture Engineers in Hollywood 
last May, the Society is planning to make the ap- 
proaching convention at Swampscott, Mass., October 
5th to 8th, just as interesting and extensive as the 
previous one. The Papers Committee is working 
hard on an attractive program of papers and thirty- 
five or forty technical papers are expected to be 
presented, in addition to various interesting demon 
strations. 

An exhibition of newly developed motion picture 
apparatus, similar to the exhibit at the Hollywood 
meeting last spring, will be held. All manufacturers 
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Ready October First 


The eagerly-awaited Eighth Edition of 
“1000 and One Films” 


listing several thousand films for education and enter- 
tainment, with full information on number of reels, 
summary of contents and sources distributing the film. 

Lists available 35 mm. and 16 mm. silent and sound 
films. The only complete directory of films published. 
Indispensable to users of motion pictures in school, 
church and community work. 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! 
PRICE 75c (To Subscribers 25c) 











of equipment are invited to display their newly de- 
veloped products at the convention and are urged to 
communicate with regard to this with the Editor- 
Manager, at the General Office of the Society, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

The convention is scheduled to open with the elec- 
tion of new officers for the coming year. Everyone 
is invited to attend regardless of whether or not he 
is a member of the Society. Information concerning 
railroad schedules, fares, and hotel rates may be ob- 
tained by writing the Society’s Headquarters. 


Motion Picture Teaches Beach Safety 

“Beach Safety Don’ts” is the title of a particularly 
creditable 16 mm. safety film which has just been 
produced by the Los Angeles Playground and Recrea- 
tion Department. The picture has for its purpose the 
promotion of complete safety at the Los Angeles 
Municipal beaches, and was taken by members of the 
department with a Bell & Howell Filmo movie cam- 
era which was recently purchased together with a 
projector for showing this and other 16 mm. pictures 
on subjects having to do with the department’s ac- 
tivities. 

“Beach Safety Don’ts” consists of three reels of 
four hundred feet of film each. It was shown first 
in one of the local stores which carried a display ad- 
vertisement in the Los Angeles papers announcing 
that the picture was to be seen free of charge in its 
exposition hall. 

It is the intention of the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Department to show this and other films, which 
it plans to produce, in the thirty playgrounds main- 
tained by the department in various parts of the city. 
These playgrounds have community houses in connec- 
tion with them, and pictures will be shown in these 
houses. 


Plans are being made to show “Beach Safety 


(Continued on page 214) 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES AND BOOKS 


CONDUCTED BY MARION F. LANPHIER 








Vanity Fair (July) “Tales from the Hollywoods”, 
by John V. A. Weaver, by the subtitle statement is 
“a few stories of a slightly acid character done on the 
spot in the capital of the cinema.’”’ As may be ex- 
pected they strike at the familiar evils of this good 
and evil fairyland. It may be harmless enough for 
publicity writers to furnish food for the gaping and 
moronic fan public, it may be amusing and disgusting 
at a stroke to collect your own Xmas gifts to insure 
excellent ones ; supervisors may or may not be fairly 
maligned. But, the author’s comments on the chil- 
dren of the film world are most distressing. 

It goes without saying that children delight to show off 
and that if they were encouraged in exhibitionism, they take 
advantage of every possible opportunity to put their best 
feet forward in the worst way. When first I came into 
contact with the little beasts of the miming industry, I found 
myself becoming constantly horrified and in some cases 
definitely sickened. They strutted, they bragged, they talked 
shop incessantly, they knew what their pictures grossed in 
Syracuse, they were complacent, smug and _ hyper-profes 
sional, they were snappy dressers on and off. They were 
small in stature, and yet they were not, by any definition, 
children. Their quality was that of middle-aged midgets. 

As I came to know them better, the nausea they evoked 
became mixed with a deep and sincere pity. I began to 
sizzle with fury at the true culprits, the parents who, with 
one eye on the aggrandizement of their bank accounts and 
the other on the maximum of their own self-esteem, robbed 
their babies of the birthright of childhood—the right to think 
like a child, to play and romp, to be naive, ingenuous and 
naughty, ignorant and sensitive and childish—the 
parents who trained, cajoled, or frightened their offspring 
into becoming relentless cute miniature hams 

These are the future adults of this film world. 
What can we expect of them or the art in’ which 
they will have a large share. 

The few exceptions to this sad rule have always stood 
out gratefully in my memory. And the most noteworthy 
takes me back to a day,’ five years ago, when I played golf 
in a foursome containing a pleasant-faced lad of eleven. 
He comported himself with poise, yet he had no tinge of 
complacency; he was lively and enthusiastic without loud- 
ness or silliness; he was respectful, but in no way sub- 
servient; self-reliant, but in no possible sense a smart-aleck; 
mischievous, but in no way annoying. In brief, he was a 
normal, attractive boy. 

Since then, with increased admiration and pleasure I have 
watched that boy, Jackie Coogan, pass with honors through 
the difficult interval between retirement as a baby star, and 
his triumphant return to the screen in Tom Sawyer. 

Mr. Weaver discusses the Supervisor, but space 
does not permit further quotation. The article, in 


general, serves to re-emphasize all those sad facts of 
which we are so cognizant and yet before which we 


seem so helpless. 


Vanity Fair (August) “Mother Hollywood”, by 
Mr. John Weaver tells us in verse, a lullabye, the 
facts that he discussed in his article of the previous 
month. Certainly the child, Hollywood born and 
bound, has little chance to become a decent human 


being. 


Vogue (June) “Hollywood Goes Refined”, by Cecil 
Beaton, is a somewhat cryptic comment on the evolu- 
tion of certain Hollywood personalities from ‘“some- 
thing to something else” as one might say in gentle 
and ambiguous phrase. The importation of such per- 
sons as Herr J. von Sternberg, Madamoiselle Chanel, 
Lady Maureen Stanly, and Mr. Frederick Lonsdale 
“to raise Mr. Ronald Coleman’s dialogue to a better 
level” point significantly to the serious attempt to fos- 
ter refinement in the film colony. Also, such swift 
changes in personality! Witness Miss Joan Craw- 
ford, Miss White, Miss Shearer, and this bold author 
even goes so far as to include Greta Garbo in this 
list! Clara Bow and Cecil deMille are cited respec- 
tively as the greatly “smoothed out” and the capable 
“Smoother”. <All that the author says is true, but 
one wonders whether these evolutions are peculiar to 
the film world. After all, the withering vulgarities 
of the film business remain pretty much as they were 
years ago. Whatever individuals may be imported 
to do specific things, however individuals grow with 
their own boundless opportunities, the spirit of Hol- 
lywood, the essential and underlying principles of 
Hollywood procedure are quite as always. They func- 
tion in bigger sums, in larger productions, in tremen 
dous and amazing technical perfection, yet the film 


industry is still an industry and not an art. 


Journal of the Society of Motion Picture Engi- 
neers (July) “The Latin American Audience View- 
point on American Films”, by C. J. North and N. D. 
Golden, is a paper presented at the Spring meeting 
in Hollywood, California. Properly titled in Cas- 
tilian language or the Spanish peculiar to  Latin- 
America, as the case may be, the American films are 
more popular with the Spanish than their own native 
production. The writer feels, however, that native 


production should be encouraged. 
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Medical Times and Long Island Medical Journal 
(August) “Improving Public Health with Moving 
Pictures,” by Dr. J. F. Montague, is a comprehensive 
summary of the use and value of films in imparting 
health information to the public. The article includes 
a helpful classification of health films compiled by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, and the va- 
riety of ways in which they are made available to the 
public. 

The author stresses the importance of an interesting 
story to carry the message of the film and warns against 
overioading with a moral—a common fault in educa- 
tional productions. The need for accuracy is also a 
point too often overlooked. Small inaccuracies detract 
from the value of the story, thus weakening the ends 
aimed at. Next in importance is photographic quality. 
A thick, cloudy picture, poorly lighted or taken from 
the wrong viewpoint cannot but be repellant 

The writer is of the opinion that although there has 
been an improvement in quality, “too great an enthu 
siasm, combined with too little money, is still resulting 
in the production of much material that is not only of 
small help but often is hurtful in creating in the public 
mind the impression that the health movies are bore 
some and to be avoided. One or two programs of 
indifferent value may serve to keep the spectator from 
the later showing of a really meritorious picture.” 

Hygeia (June) “Making Medical Movies,” by R 
Fawn Mitchell, treats of the use of motion pictures 
in another aspect of the medical field, namely, the 
professional. For instance, surgeons are making wid 
use of films, which enable them to see operative pro 
cedures as often as they wish and to analyze every 
detail at leisure. Medical students and nurses are 
trained more effectively by means of movies. Den 


] 


tists have also been quick to appreciate the value of 


motion pictures and are using them extensively 


International Review of Educational Cinema 
tography (May) The May issue of this periodical is, 
again, in its entirety, of rich value to our readers 
“The Cinema House as a Centre of International Po 
litical Education”, “Cinema Technique and _ School 
Films”, a discussion of language teaching and_ the 
talkies under the title of “Grammar”, and “Educa- 
tion in Reality through Sound Movies” are splendid 
expositions of their respective subjects, packed with 
suggestion for the proper use of films in the school 
room. 

(June) The continuation of those film _ studies 
which have been currently reported in this magazine 
furnish further material for the serious student of 


the educational film and the fiction film used as enter- 
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tainment for school children. Interesting articles on 
scientific and industrial films appear in the June issue, 
and, while they do not bear directly upon the school 
interest, they serve to substantiate, in an even larger 
manner, the value of the film educationally. 


Survey (June) “Mr. Chaplin Abroad” is a not too 
pleasant commentary on the comedian’s European 
visit. Perhaps time will furnish a fairer perspective 
of much that has happened to Mr. Chaplin abroad, 
yet one feels that where there is so much smoke there 
must be some blame, and Mr. Chaplin has made no 


official defense of his behavior as yet. 


School Executives Magazine (May) “Introducing 
Visual Aids,” by Laurence R. Campbell, outlines 
four steps which may be taken in inaugurating a 
visual program in schools. First, there should be 
a study of the literature on the subject and of the 
practice in typical school systems. Then, the ad- 
ministrator can undertake a survey of his own 
local system, which should be followed by at least 

year of experimentation. Finally, the results of 
these three periods of discovery, exploration, and 
experimentation should enable those in authority 
to prepare a constructive program to be developed. 


t 
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Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 
(The Film Estimates, in whole or in part, may be reprinted only by special arrangement with The Educatinal Screen) 
| For For For For For For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent Youth Children Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults | (15to20) | (under 15) Adults (15 to20) | (under 15) 
~-—— + | 2h ae a “ sateen ut 
| 
Affairs of Annabelle, The (Jean- | Hardly Better not | No ee s wy a — —* a 
nette MacDonald)(Fox) The Kum- | 4 ae yo * “tenis | S 
mer stage-play made thinner, more | “ thoes pom ye ag —— ae 
complex and more trivial in screen | — — hy gn: won oa gig om 
version. Roland Young's skillful | oat the — yy Oo, = i be ot 
drunken scenes are perhaps its only wes ‘en 00d. ne a i" = 
recommendation, but decidedly not | not Py a ge eed hn thekeen | 
enough to save it from mediocrity. | watch girls undressing in lighted | 
| tent, but otherwise wholesomely 
| r amusing in a light way. 
Always Goodbye (Elissa Landi) | Passable’ | Fairly Beyond 
(Fox) Light but lively detective good them Common Law, The (Constance | Passable Better not No 
stuff, rather deftly played by Lewis | Bennett)(RKO) The old stage-play, 
Stone as the English gentleman | which startled and shocked the 
r gecomy a nee. public of twenty 9 ago is rel- 
e was tric In elping e | atively tame sex-stuff for the pres- 
villain steal the diamond—but mar- | ent blase generation. This version 
ries the leading character instead. is well enough acted but hardly 
worth screening for a third time. 
American Tragedy, An (Phillips | Strong Better not | No 
Holmes) (Paramount) Strong pic- Daughter of the Dragon (Warner Dull Dull No 
turization of Dreiser’s well-known | Oland) (Paramount) Dull, unin- 
novel—finely adapted, directed and | spired concoction of previous Fu 
acted. Stark, grim tragedy of mis- Manchu stuff, mediocre acting ex- 
placed love and trust—interesting cept for Warner Oland.  Sessue 
unless too depressing. | Hayakawa acts exactly in his an- 
} cient manner, and his voice makes 
| | it worse. This should be the last 
Arizona (Laura LaPlante) (Co- | Worthless | By no | No of the Fu series. 
lumbia) The old sexy stage play | | means | 
ee en oe | Ex-Bad Boy (Robert Armstrong) | Stupid Mediocre No 
siderable mediocre acting to make (Universal) uite unintelligent | 
the hash even worse | stuff about a heroine who insisted | 
‘ that her future husband must have | 
| a “past,” so they try to furnish 
Bad Girl (Sally Eilers) (Fox) An | Very good | Mature Beyond one for the decent hero. Arm- 
unusual picture, notably acted by | but good them — mincast, aoe. ee is the least 
Sally Eilers and James Dunne, with of the trouble with this film. 
fine ‘ee 4 and intense human in- 
terest. It opens with some cheap Fifty Fath D Jack Holt) enw 7 , 
sophisticated dialog but becomes a (Columbia) gh my film: on the es “gd ” 
realistic story of young married Holt-formula—here he is an ex- 
love that is gripping and convine- tremely heroic diver, and has 
Se effect is thoroughly brought up his boy pal in same 
, line. Boy marries a cheap street 
girl—she is brazenly unfaithful 
Black Camel, The(Warner Oland) | Good . and her death solves all. Banal 
(Fox) A mystery-detective story of | kind - | Sora . bl dialog, crude story, cheap charac- 
above average merit. Thoroughly | =a ters. 
nee and with excellent work of 
land as the Chinese detective add- Free Soul, A (Norma Shearer and @ ‘ 
oe ne na to story and char- | — or mg (M-G-M) Very aed ld N 
acter interest. | adult melodrama of sex, booze and 
} gangsterism. Story weak, but cast 
Broadminded (Joe E. Brown) | gtupj die Sa an so, et 
(Warner) Another stupid attempt | Stupid Hardly | Hardly Norma Shearer’s acting rather suf- 
to make the Joe Brown brand of | | fers by the contrast. 
humor last through a full length | | : : 
feature. Thoroughly cheap and | Girl Habit, The (Charles Ruggles) | Feeble Harmless No 
Move gos farce suitable for all who | (Pegameens) a sor aoa ae es ia 
ugh easily enough. a flirtatious bachelor who decides " 
| to calm down to get married. His % a’ 
- troubles in so doing are made fairly > 
Caught (Louise Dresser) (Para- Hardly | Hardly | No amusing by Charles Ruggles, in his ow? : 
mount) A _ western with Richard | first starring role, but the flimsy : 
Arlen as the star, and nothing to | story is not enough for feature ey 
recommend it but the splendid | length. grt < 
character acting by Louise Dresser } 
es gee J oy on notorious Gold Dust Gertie (Winnie Light- | Stupid Perhaps Ni 
vraag tle-rustler of pioneer ner) (Warner) Very weak effort at 
tant slapstick farce—loud wisecracking, | 
cheap humor, crude situations, and 
Chances (Douglas Fairbanks Jr.) | Fair Passable Hardly more or less vulgarity throughout. 
(First Nat'l) War story of two r™ 
well-bred English brothers, devoted Goldie (Jean Harlow) (Fox) Tw» | Trash Pernicious | By no 
means 


to each other, until struggles over 
the same girl almost disrupt the 
relation. But one brother dies and 
the “right one” lives, which gives 
the surprising solution. 











sailors spend all their efforts chas- 


ing women all over the world. A | 
very cheap, vulgarized version of | 
the Quirt-Flagg idea, worse than 
worthless. 
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Titles of Films 


Great Lover, The 
jou) (M-G-M) Suave, sophisticated 
screening of the well known Diet- 
richstein play, with notably 
east. Typical Menjou story—he is 
the philandering opera star, 
at last meets the “one woman” 
(finely played by Irene Dunne) but 
he sacrifices his personal desires to 
hand her over to the man_ she 
really loves. 


Guilty Hands (Lionel! Barrymore) 
(M-G-M) Thrilling murder - melo- 
drama, skillfully built by Bayard 
Veiller and finely acted by Barry- 
more and cast. Some improbable 
motivation, but powerful suspense 
and thrilling climax. 


Hell Bound (Leo Carrillo) (Tif- 
fany) Above average gangster melo- 
drama, with all the usual violence 


and thrills, but with more than 
ordinary human interest and con- 
vincing romance. Carrillo does ex- 


ceptionally fine work. 


Holy Terror, A (George O’Brien) 
(Fox) A passable Western, with 
all usual ingredients of hero, hero- 


ine and villain, and minimum of 
objectionable element. 

Honeymoon Lane (Eddie Dow!l- 
ing) (Paramount) A simple, senti- 
mental, human little film of the 
musical comedy type—about a re- 
formed gambler who took over a 
country hotel and made it pay 
but largely spoiled by too much | 


vulgarity mixed with its humor. 


Huckleberry Finn (Junior Durkin 
and Jackie Coogan) (Paramount) 
Thoroughly enjoyable picturization 
of Mark Twain’s famous story 
done with accuracy and fidelity to 


character. Excellent cast, finely 
directed. One could not disapprove 
of the picture unless one disap- 


proves of the book. 


Hush Money (Joan Bennett) (Fox) 
Story of a girl that managed to 
break away from a gangland en- 
vironment, and stay away. Rather 
well done and convincing. A gang- 
ster picture that ‘“‘says’’ decidedly 
more than the ordinary. 


I Take This Woman (Gary Coop- 
er) (Paramount) A Western with 
some character-content—of a_ rich 
young society girl from the East, 


who marries a ranchman and strug- 
gles to adapt herself to the new 
type of living. Serious and en- 
tertaining. 


Lover Come Back 
son) (Columbia). Baby 
ine lures hero into marrying her. 
While he travels on business, she 
plays around with his boss, until 
caught with him in a hotel room, 
etc. A cheap concoction, with the 
usual “happy ending as cure-all 
at the finish.” 


(Betty Bron- 
vamp hero- 


Magnificent Lie, The (Ruth Chat- 
terton) (Paramount) Miss Chatter- 


(Adolph Men- 


good | 


who | 


For 


(Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent 


dults 


Fairly 
good 


Good of 
kind 


Good of 
kind 


Hardly 


Hardly 


Excellent 


ton excellent as cabaret entertainer | 


with checkered past, but nothing 
else “‘magnificent’’ about the film, 
or even very convincing. She im- 
personates the blind hero’s sweet- 
heart — then, sight restored, and 
she marries him. Fine example of 
bad taste in the mockery of the 
blind man by people who would 
know better. 


Perhaps 


Fair 


Cheap 


Passable 


For 
| Youth 
| (15 to 20) 


Better not 


| No 
Doubtful 
Fair 


Doubtful 


Excellent 


Rather 


good 


Fair 


Unwhole- 
some 


| Perhaps 


For 
Children 
(under 15) 


No 

No 

No 

Fair 

No 

Excellent 

Too 

mature 
Beyond 
them 
No 
Little 
interest 





Man in Possession, The (Robert 
Montgomery) (M-G-M) Risque 
farce, lively, fast-moving, and good 


dialog. Montgomery at his best as 
clever philanderer. By English 
custom, he is put in charge of a 


house 
debt. 
fully 
thrill. 


until the mistress pays a 
Then follows situation care- 
designed for maximum sex 


Merely Mary Ann 


(Farrell) 


(Gaynor and 
(Fox) Very sentimental, 
sweet, wholesome comedy of the 
type expected from these stars. 
Charming romance of a little Eng- 
lish boarding-house slavey, and 
young composer, who fall in love, 
separate, but find each other again. 


Miracle Woman, The (Barbara 
Stanwyck) (Columbia) Minister’s 
daughter, with oratorical power, 
falls into hands of unscrupulous 


promoter end becomes fake revival- 
ist and big money-maker. Full of 
false notes and unconvincing act- 
ing. Satirizes religion clumsily, 
and will offend the church field 
gravely. 


Murder by 
Tashman) 


the Clock 
(Paramount) 
artificial thriller—full of hokum, 
secret panels, tunnels, cemetery 
tombs and vaults—with an impos- 
sibly wicked woman as the cause 
of all the evil actions. Story poorly 
built and no suspense. 


(Lilyan 
Labored, 


Mystery of Life, The (Clarence 
Darrow) (Univ.) Long, elaborate, 
and very elementary expose of ani- 
mal evolution. Patched with many 
old shots, but achieving good con- 
tinuity nevertheless. Very instruc- 
tive for the uneducated or half 
educated general public. Darrow’s 
numerous speeches and appearances 
add much appeal. As near to 
‘scholarly” production as Holly- 
wood could be expected to achieve. 


Newly Rich (Mitzi Green) (Para- 
nount) Silly title for a thoroughly 
amusing kid story, well acted by 
various juveniles, especially by 
Mitzi. Edna May Oliver delight- 
fully funny. The kid “gangs” do 
nothing objectionable and the film 
may be called good wholesome fun 
for everybody. 


Night Nurse (Barbara Stanwyck) 


(Warner) Rather absurd story of 
a nurse who saves two starving 
children, victims of a wealthy 
drunken mother and a scheming 
erook doctor, with help from the 


bootlegging hero. Much wise-crack- 
ing and cheap comedy. 


unintelligent suff. 











Thoroughly 


Pagan Lady (Evelyn Brent) (Co- 
lumbia) Tough sea-front life, with | 
Charles Bickford perfect as_ the 


tough hero and Evelyn Brent as the 
scarlet cabaret heroine. Very strong 


sex stuff. Only reputable charac- 
ters are two ministers who are 
satirized and burlesqued as “re- 


formers.”’ 


Phantom of Paris, The (John Gil- 
bert) (M-G-M) Pretty poor murder- 
mystery play, long drawn out, com- 
plex, and of uneven interest. John 
Gilbert as the magician hero is not 
over impressive, nor is anything 
else in the picture. 


For For For 
Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20) | (under 15) 
Clever By no No 
means 

Pleasant Very good | Good 
Worthless | No No 

No No No 
Mildly Interest- Little 
interesting | ing interest 
' 

Amusing Amusing Amusing 
| 
| Hardly Doubtful No 
| 
| Worthless | Pernicious | No 

Mediocre Passable Perhaps 








(Continued on page 205) 
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Theatrical Film Reviews for September 


[72] THE PUBLIC ENEMY (Warner Brothers) 

The entirely unvarnished tale of a hoodlum’s prog- 
ress, from the time when, as a small boy, he stole sips 
of beer, to the moment of his death in approved gang- 
ster fashion. James Cagney, playing the gangster, Tom 
Powers, strips him of everything that might create a 
spark of sympathy for him. This is hard boiled stuff, 
and the final scene is not calculated to send anyone 
home to pleasant dreams. The Warner Brothers ex- 
cuse it on the grounds that it points a moral, and they 
intimate in a final note that the hoodlum is a menace 
and the public will have to do something about him. 
The cast includes Leslie Fenton, Edward Woods, 
Donald Cook, Beryl Mercer, and Jean Harlow. 

(See Film Estimates in this issue) 

[73] BORN TO LOVE 

A war picture with an American nurse in London 


( Pathe ) 


as its heroine. Employing most of the tried and ap- 
proved situations, it does fairly well until its authors, 
for want of a suitable windup, allow its most satis- 
factory character to blow up, and become incredibly) 
melodramatic. The finish is about as illogical as any- 
thing you could imagine. Constance Bennett not 
being actress enough to overbalance such a lamentable 
want of sound plot structure, the thing is more or less 
a failure, unless you count a very good performance 
by Paul Cavanagh up to the point where the authors 
failed him. Joel McCrea, appearing somewhat in 
experienced in contrast to Mr. Cavanagh, is the lead- 
ing man. 
(See Film Estimates for May) 
[74] THE FRONT PAGE 
That bawdy melodrama by Charles MacArthur and 
Ben Hecht, toned down ever so slightly, is good as a 
talkie—so good that it will doubtless join the ranks 
of the best ten, or maybe even the best five, of the 
year. Pat O’Brien as Hildy Johnson, the star reporter 
who tries to break away from the newspaper game 
to get married, and Adolphe Menjou—imagine !—as 
the iron-hearted boss who descends to any trickery to 
keep him, are top-notch. Menjou, however, appeals 
to us more because we know him, and are surprised 
and delighted to see him step from his suave gentle- 
man part into this rowdy role. Mary Brian is the 
long-suffering sweetheart, Matt Moore and Edward 
Everett Horton are two of the reporters, and George 


(Caddo) 


Stone as the escaped convict, gives a splendid char- 
acterization. 

(See Film Estimates for May) 
[75] SEED 


Curiously enough, the title is the same as that of 


( Universal) 


Charles Norris’ exhortation on birth control. Some 
of the characters even have the same names, and the 
story does deal with a woman who loves to have chil- 
dren, has five, and would go right on having them if 
her husband didn’t feel them a handicap in his strug- 
gle to become a novelist. Here, the resemblance ceases. 
This, no doubt, is going to be another of the best ten, 
though not with my consent. It has been so thor- 
oughly done before. Lois Wilson, Genevieve Tobin, 
and John Boles offer beautiful performances, not to 
mention the children, though one balks a little at the 
casting of Raymond Hackett as the oldest son, in the 
ten-years-later sequences. 
(See Film Estimates for June) 

[76] SHIPMATES 

Robert Montgomery steps off into stardom in the 


( Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer ) 


type of role he can do best—the flip young feller who 
gets his girl by pretending to be what he is not, and 
who keeps her by proving to have some of the real 
stuff in him. Neither so offensive as William Haines 
nor so harmless as Harold Lloyd. The navy assists 
nobly in this enterprise, adding that indispensable 
touch of the red, white, and blue. Dorothy Jordan is 
a dainty heroine with a sense of humor—she needs it. 
Hobart Bosworth and George Irving are a credit to 
the navy, and Cliff Edwards, Ernest Torrence, and 
Edward Nugent contribute to the general effect. 
(See Film Estimates for May) 
[77] TARNISHED LAD) ( Paramount ) 
The disillusioned young lady reared in the lap of 
luxury and then unceremoniously dumped out of it 
the one who accepts poverty very ungracefully indeed, 
and has to marry a rich man to avoid it. Casually 
considered, it might appear smart and sophisticated, 
particularly with the fabulous Tallulah Bankhead and 
the polished Clive Brook as its chief performers. But 
actually it is a little shoddy, hot worthy of the talent 
we know Mr. Brook to possess, and suspect Miss 


sankhead of. Elizabeth Patterson, Osgood Perkins, 


(Continued on page 208) 
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For For For For For For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent Youth Children Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20) (under 15) Adults (15 to 20) | (under 15) 
Politics (Marie Dressler)(M-G-M) Good of Probably Perhaps , Suiting Lieutenant, The (Cheva- Good Better not No 
Riotous slapstick comedy, full cf kind amusing er) (Paramount) Free versrton of | 
laughs for those who laugh easily the old» Waltz Dream, skillfully 
and especially for those who think 1one, with the usual _ verve and | 
Polly Moran also funny. Miss sophistication of ¢ hevalier pictures, 
Dressler runs for Mayor of a small but not so good as previous ones } 
town! The Dressler touch is felt and far below what Chevalier could 
throughout the picture, but little do. He is a character artist wasted 
else. or gigolo roles. Miriam Hopkins 
does finest work in the picture. | 
Public Defender, The (Richard Perhaps Enter- Good Son of India (Ramon Novarro) | Unusual Probably No 
Dix)(RKO) Comedy with the “Rob- - taining unless too (M-G-M) Improbable but charming Z00 
inhood” motif. Dix, as a_ rich ¢ ting and exotic love story of English | 
idler, decides to enter (incognito girl and fabulously rich Indian 
the fight to bring justice to certain prince Ardent but free from of- 
guilty higher-ups who have let the fense Played with fine conviction | 
innocent suffer in their stead He and restraint by Novarro and 
not only succeeds but marries the Madge Evans 
banker’s daughter | 
Sporting Blood (Clark Gable) | Enter- Thrilling Probably 
Public Enemy, The (James Cag-  Gyoq of Ne N (M-G-M) Charming horse - racing | taining | Boo! 
ney) (Warner) A strong gang pic- jing : picture that glorifies the horse } 
ture, notable for its grim and grip- : and shows beautifully and con- 
ping portrayal of stark gangster- vincingly the affection between 
ism at its real worst, unglorified man and these fine animals. Sut | 
and unsoftened, its bloody triumph the crookedness of the racing game } 
and final fall. Cagney does an ex- is played up for thrill, which large- 
ceptional piece of acting y vitiates the value of the film as 
healthy propaganda for horse-rac- | 
Quick Millions (Spencer Tracy an © 
(Fox) Inferior gang story, of ers Medios Ni i Sunil Rinne’ ‘tsb: aint Interest- aw. | No 
uneven interest, about young truck- (U.A Unusually fine picturization | '™8 = | 
driver who develops a flourishing of a stage play Realistic charac- 
racket and becomes rich Nothing ter study of the various occupants 
to rec mmend save some good a f a single New York boarding- 
ing by Tracy house, and the interplay of motive, | 
impulse and action in the group. 
Grim tragedy strikes the house sud- 
Rebound (Ina Claire (Pathe Good Radiaw wid N denly as a logical climax. 
Much smartness and clever dialog 
in this breezy, sophisticated society | 
comedy. Heroine marries on “re- Sweepstakes (Eddie Quil lan) | very goog | Excellent | Excellent 
bound’’ a man who has broken with RKO Thoroughly amusing and , } 
his former sweetheart, and her healthily thrilling race track story, 
struggles to hold him begin. Finely ist in tempo, human in appeal. 
handled by Ina Claire 4 more wholesome and enjoyable | 
r ir picture could hardly be 
1e } 
Reckless Hour, The (Dorothy Pard N 
Mackaill) (First Nat'l) More sex - 
stuff about the poor young girl Their Mad Moment (Dorothy | Mediocre Doubtful |No 
believing the rich young man—the Mackaill) (Fox) Husband-hunting | 
hospital disillusion enter the n the Riviera, mother and daugh- 
good young man and happiness ter (English) find two candidates, | 
Father, a lovable and understanding rich old English lord and masterful 
old bookseller, also helps the so- oung Basque Usual cutcome. The 
lution. Basque also is rich. Eleanor Mer- 
eil charming book ‘“Basquerie”’ 
is pitifully mis-handled in this medi- 
Seeret Call, The (Richard Arlen) | py, ,4), Hard Ny, — 
(Paramount) Political melodrama, sy _ ; ] | 
with heroine seeking vengeance on This Modern Age (Joan Craw- | Depends Pernicious | No 
crooked politician who caused her ow ; ns : “ | 
= we : ford) (M-G-M) Typical stuff—with | on taste | 
father’s suicide. With success at i ‘ > but . gp BI oo | 
hand, her determination weakens oon 6 G7 SS Ye eee 
so politician has to reform himself ; Fw: abandoned menos of ™ | 
- «ll - ~ mother whom she embarrasses by a | 
instead of die. The telephone is eae ee: 9 se - oes 
" vi oO 1er ove-nest in Paris. | 
a chief actor Glorifies jazzy youth, blase to point 
of brazenness and unconventional | 
. . - . to point of commonness. Heavy 
Secrets of a Secretary (Claudette | Hardly By no Ni drinking, much talk of sex versus 
Colbert) (Paramount) Complicated, means marriage. et< 
pretentious, unconvincing Opens | 
with young people running wild at | 
night clubs, marrying on a dare Three Who Loved (Betty Comp- | poor By no | No 
when drunk, etc., Then some seri- i (RKO) Cheap hash com- means 
ous, human _drama spiced with pounded of promiscuous love af- . 
murder, a gigolo, and more night fairs, bank pilferings, and double 
clubs. Claudette and the English crossing of friends by friends. | 
lord do some excellent work in the Waste of able actors like Nagel 
mess. and Ames on a story not worth | 
screening 
Smart Money (Edward Robinson) | Hardly Doubtfu No 
(Warner) Smali-town barber, Too Many Cooks (Bert Wheeler) | passable | Good Fairly 
blessed with “luck”, breaks into (RKO) Frank Craven’s old stage- good 
big city gambling circles and reach- play made into a light wholesome 
es the top. Succumbs to a blonde comedy that has many funny mo- | 
temptress and lands in jail. Thrill- ments It satirizes the habit of 
ing gambler film—typical box-office relatives of interfering in the af- | 
stuff. Sympathy wholly with the } fairs of a young married couple | 
gambler and against the law. with almost serious effects. | 


(Concluded on page 208) 
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“A Michigan Miracle” 


The Film Story of a Notable Achievement 
in Rural Parish Work 


ROM Rev. Ralph W. Leisher, Director of the St. 

Joseph (Mich.) Valley Larger Parish of Baptist 
Churches, comes word of an extremely interesting 
use of the motion picture in connection with a well- 
rounded program of activities that has put a group of 
fifteen rural churches on an entirely new level. Mr. 
Edwin E. Sundt, National Director of Rural and Vil- 
lage Work of the Northern Baptist Convention, New 
York, in an article “A Michigan Miracle,” outlines 
this rural church situation as follows: 


“There is dawning a new era for the country 
churches of Michigan. Anyone who doubts the pos- 
sibility of reviving and successfully maintaining ap- 
parently declining rural churches needs to see the St. 
Joseph Valley rural parish. Here ten or more 
defeated rural churches are staging a most remarkable 


comeback. .. . A few years ago half these churches 
were closed. Others simply held on... . Not a single 


church in this area, with the exception of the church 
at Three Rivers, the largest population center, could 
afford to have a full-time worker. .. . Meeting houses 
were in a dismal state. Membership was declining— 
in a word—it was a typical setting of what is generally 
found in many country communities.” 


The introduction of modern methods and hard work 
resulted in an entirely different picture only a year 
later. Fifteen churches were combined into coopera- 
tive activities ministered to by four pastors and sev- 
eral active lay executives. Charles G. Morse, Director 
of Town and County Work, writes in The Michigan 
Baptist, as follows: “There are four pastors in this 
field .. . Each pastor does his share of the Sunday 
preaching, which means considerable driving and 
speaking three or four times on Sunday. Each church 
has its own regular hours of Sunday worship, prayer 
meetings, etc... . 4 An orchestra or band has been or- 
ganized in nearly every church. The combined band 
of the entire parish is composed of about eighty 
young people. Athletics have a prominent place in 
the program of the summer and a great deal of happy 
rivalry has been enjoyed between the young people 
on the ball teams of the various churches. Incidentally, 


regular attendance at Sunday school and other church 
duties is a condition for eligibility on any of the teams, 
the regulations on this point being quite as rigid as 
those in the so-called Big Leagues.” 

Rev. Leisher is now recording the activities of his 
“Larger Parish” on motion picture film in order to 
preserve a dynamic story of its actual growth and 
development, as well as add another modern enter- 
tainment weapon to the arsenal of his churches. He 
writes: “I lately purchased a Filmo 70-D Camera, 
with F 1.5, F 3.5 and 4 inch telephoto lenses. I ex- 
pect some wonderful work as a result of my labors 
with this outfit. 

“You will be interested to know that we are shoot- 
ing more than a mile of film on our greater parish, 
composed of fifteen churches. We have five workers 
on our staff, and cover three counties. In addition 
to our church work, we labor in thirty public schools 
and country communities. We have twenty baseball 
teams in our department of athletics. 

“We are making up a picture entitled ‘A Michigan 
Miracle,’ which will show every phase of our work. 
This film, when complete, will be shown throughout 
our state, and then will be sent on to our New York 
Home Missions Society to be used throughout the 
United States to show what can be done in the coun- 
try for the rural folk. It will be shown at our Na- 
tional Convention at San Francisco, next year, in 
July.” 

We are looking forward to a detailed story from 
Key. Leisher in the near future. 


Church and Cinema: A Statement 
And a Rejoinder 


“There is no more justification for the church 
to expect the screen—an industry that someone 
else developed at tremendous cost and in the face 
of religious opposition all along the line—to be 
utilized for the advancement of their ends, how- 
ever worthy, than there would be in expecting the 
railroads or the utilities of the country to do the 
same thing. 

“When the motion picture was struggling to 
make something of itself, the churches were 
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among those who booted it around from pillar 
to post. 

“Now that it is somebody, they are anxious to 
annex its influence.”—Gillette in Film Daily 


_| The Film Daily is a publication devoted to the in- 
terests of certain phases of the theatrical motion pic 
ture industry. The above is assuredly a forthright 
statement on the part of at least one individual as to 
what the theatrical motion picture owes to the church. 

Without laying claim to an undue endowment of 


ch perspicacity, it would seem to us that Mr. Gillette does : 
1s not feel that the church has a justifiable reason to pictures for 
expect much—at least in the way of propaganda de- non-theatrical 








as 
, signed to further its aims as an institution; although, exhibition — rn 
ie we might add, it is fairly difficult to conceive of the 

to church as an institution in just the precise manner in 

id which Mr. Gillette seems to view it, that is, as a single, — log 


-. fixed, homogeneous entity. 

le However, millions of churchmen and churchwomen 

a, in this country and the world at large are feeling that 

[- they have reason as individuals who cherish religious 

“S ideals to ask of the theatrical screen a fairly close ad- DICTU RES CORP. 


herence to the ideas of decency and right living, which 
729 SEVENTH AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY * 


be are generally accepted even in a modern, ever-chang 








1, ing world. This does not mean for an instant that ——_—_$_ 
S the right thinking churchman would expect that theat- Ask your dealer 

n rical productions should be shorn of showmanship. about our 6M. films 
S The latter is patently a sine qua non to the existence LL 
of a professional motion picture, and in all fairmind 


library of films which will entertain and also definitely 


edness Samson should keep his locks. The churchman x59 
instruct in ethics and religion. 


} is not essaying the role of Delilah. 


In this very vital realm of showmanship I feel that If the theatrical movie takes the position of remov- 

t the Screen Estimates published monthly in The Epu ing itself from the field of such instruction, churchmen 
CATIONAL SCREEN take tremendously sane ground. annot be expected to remain all the day idle. 

These estimates are based on the ordinarily accepted Fortunately, many earnest men and women are be- 

standards of good taste in morals and religious — stowing attention and energy upon this field. They 

tials. They approve showmanship which displays it ee church movies not as a rival to theatrical movies 

self in accordance with these norms. They also but as filling a distinct field which must be cultivated. 


with great good sense, it seems to me—make a dis ; 
We are glad to chronicle the fact that marked pro- 


sress is being made along these lines. The perfection 
of the 16 mm. motion picture cameras and projectors 
has aided tremendously to this end. Clergymen and 
active laymen are everywhere accomplishing fine re- 
sults with both 35 mm. and 16 mm. movies in church 
work; and now that 16 mm. sound records and sound 
reproducers are available so that talkies are practical 
for church showings, the advance may be expected to 


tinction between plays for adults, for youth, and chil 
dren—not only on principles having to do with ethics 





and religion but also on those of nervous excitation. 
Movies that are productive of deleterious excitement 
on the part of a child may conceivably be safely 
viewed by the more stable adult; and there are also 
moral situations which are not so subversive to the 
grown man or woman as to the adolescent boy or 


girl. ">> 
So far so good. But there is a field in which be still more gratifying. 

churchmen as such have every right to interest them We have not at all reached even a beginning of the 

selves—and also an obligation. This is the field of ultimate results, but we are going ahead and not back- 

movies for church use. Here the churchman should wards. This department, it may be added, was in- 


give attention and careful thought to help build up a augurated to give all possible assistance in this field. 
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' For For For For For For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) Intelligent | Youth Children Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20) (under 15) Adults (15 to 20) (under 15) 
: s Woman Between, The (Lily Da- Cheap No No 
Transatlantic (Edmund Lowe) Interest- Possibly Doubtful mita) (RKO) Holiywood’s idea of 
(Fox) Skilled direction and cam- ing an interesting ‘“‘triangle.”’ Son of an 
era-work give _fine impression of American millionaire falls in love 
whirl and variety of life on an with his father’s second wife, a 
ocean liner during a single trip. young Parisian manikin. The lov- 
Lowe excellent as arch-crook who ing pair learn each other's identity 
outwits the rest, but is funda- only when they arrive in father’s 
mentally human and sympathetic presence at home. Poorly acted 
underneath. Thoroughly  sophisti- and overacted. 
cated but not offensive for sex is 
& meme minor element in the plot Woman of Experience (Helen Worthless Ne No 
interest. Twelvetrees) (RKO) Heroine is 
Viennese woman of the streets who 
Traveling Husbands (Evelyn _ Perhaps By no No is first rejected for war service be- 
cause of her past, but then taken 
Brent) (RKO) Thoroughly unwhole- means on as war-spy for a vamping job 
some picture of the gay life of Falls in love with trustful young 
drummers away from their wives. fi a - , 
Bod > officer—serious complications over 
Glorifies whoopee. Proper moral d 
- . “ her past finally overcome—etc., etc. 
ending when the fun is over. Good ; : a 
: . Mediocre acting and direction 
acting by Evelyn Brent and one or 
two others. sdiocre I 
Women Love Once (Eleanor | Mediocre No No 
. Boardman) (Paramount) Feeble 
Viking, The (Capt. Bob Bartlett) | Fair Informa- Fairly version of “Daddy’s Gone a-Hunt- 
(Varick Frissell) Striking scenes tive good ing” 50 ably played on stage by 
of sealers in Arctic seas, convinc- Marjorie Rambeau. Artist husband 
ing, realistic, authentic. Amateur- of good wife is lured away by rich 
ish, melodramatic plot is dragged woman to develop his “‘talent’’ in 
in. The tragedy that occurred in Paris. Telent isn’t there, “‘love”’ 
making this film is loudly exploited cools, and hubby returns for the 
to boost attendance. moral ending. 
Young as You Feel (Wil! Rogers Amusing Amusing Amusing 
Waterloo Bridge (Mae Clarke) | Interest- Good Beyond (Fox) Rollicking fun and charac- 
(Univ.) Strong, convincing picture | ing unless too them teristic humor from Will Rogers as 
of tragic love affair between young | mature a lonely widower with two very 
English scion of quality home from | gay sons. He lives and works 
the war and young American girl alone, they play in much company 
of equally fine quality forced to until father decides to step out 
become a street walker _in London himself with Fifi d'Orsay to guide 
under war conditions. Finely acted | him along the primrose path. Soon 
by leading characters, and two the sons are duly worried, and 
minor roles notably played by Enid father has the situation well ir 
Bennett and Frederick Kerr. hand. 


Film Reviews 
(Concluded from page 204) 
and Alexander Kirkland are wasted on small parts. 
(See Film Estimates for May) 

[78] THE SECRET SIX ( Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer ) 

So named from the secret tribunal of six promi- 
nent citizens who unite to stamp out the gangster and 
the racketeer. Inasmuch as the six do not appear in the 
story until the last five minutes or so, you may disre- 
gard the title and concentrate on Wallace Beery who 
is strictly up to form as Scorpio, the gangster, and 
Lewis Stone, who practically steals the picture. 
Clark Gable, John Mack Brown, Paul Hurst, Mar- 
jorie Rambeau, Jean Harlow, and half a dozen others 
add greatly to the interest. A good picture, unless, of 
course, you're tired of crime, 
as you would the plague. 

(See Film Estimates for June) 

[79] IRON MAN (Universal ) 

Since Lewis Ayres is obviously miscast as a world’s 


in which case, avoid it 


champion fighter, and since Robert Armstrong plays 
the part of his manager, who should garner all the 
laurels for acting but Mr. Armstrong! The 
especially as his is the only likeable character in the 
the story. As for the 
less than the usual tale of success and its pitfallls. 


more 


latter, it is nothing more nor 
In 


the cast are Jean Harlow, John Miljan, and Ned 
Sparks. 
[80] OUICK MILLIONS 


Have patience! It’s the gangster again. 


(Fox) 
\side from 
that it is interesting for a modern and dynamic method 
of direction, one that keeps you alert and gives you 
the unaccustomed mental exercise of filling in details 
\fter your first shock and surprise, you 
of 


for yourself. 


like it. Spencer Tracy, whom you may never 


have heard up to now, plays the lead, with Sally 
Eilers, Marguerite Churchill, John Wray, and others 


in support. 


(Sce Film Estimates in this issue) 
[81] BEYOND VICTORY ( Pathe ) 
So far as I could understand it, this seems to be 


propaganda against war, centering as it does around 
the romance of an American and a German girl dur- 
ing the world war. But it also includes the life stories 
of Lew Cody, Russell Gleason and James Gleason, 
with Marion Shilling, Zasu Pitts, and Mary Carr as 
sidelights ; and the battle scenes, very noisy and in- 


terminably dragged out, are.interrupted every time 
somebody is hit, so that he can gasp out his sad tale 
with his dying breath. Lissi Arna and Bill Boyd are 
Nothing very convincing about this. 


(See Film 


the lovers. 


Estimates for June) 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


DEAN McCLusky 


Director. Scarborough School, Si arborough-on-H udson, WF... 














Visual Aids in Teaching * 


N a technical sense visual education is that tern 
applied to a large variety of teaching materials 
such as moving pictures, stereopticon slides, exhibits, 
et cetera which function mainly through the sense of 
sight. Visual education should not be thought of as 
a method of instruction, for the materials used in vis 


ual education are valuable only as they aid the in- 


structional process. The main distinction between 
visual instruction and other instruction is a matter 
of emphasis. The former emphasizes the value of 
concrete imagery in the learning process. The latter 


stresses the importance of verbal imagery. 


Visual instruction has a distinctly valuable role to 
play in modern life. It furnishes a facile and efficient 
method of enriching man’s experience with objects 
and processes. A person may sit in his library and 
travel through the medium of the photograph, still 
and in motion, to all parts of the world. The entire 
pageant of the universe will parade itself before his 
eyes. Birds, beasts, fishes, water falls, rivers, lakes, 
oceans, mountains, cities, peoples, machines and pic 
torial concepts of the unseen can all be made to pet 
form ad lib before the interested on-looker. Pho 
tography has made a reality of Aladdin’s wonderful 


lamp. 


Science has given us a multitude of new ideas, new 


rst hand 


processes, new machines. No longer is a 
knowledge of the world centered in a few wisemen. 
Nations are becoming world conscious. The people 
are becoming informed. Modern youth must quickly 
acquaint itself with a multitude of things and objects 
if it is to intelligently understand the world in which 


it lives. 


The necessity for educating the masses in a high 
powered civilization such as is ours has brought tre 
mendous pressure upon the modern school curriculum. 
Formerly, the curriculum in our secondary schools and 
colleges was described in a booklet of relatively small 
size, whereas today the larger secondary schools and 
*_Summary of paper read before Division of Chemical Edu- 
cation, of the American Chemical Society, Buffalo, New 
York, Sept. 2, 1931. 


colleges list literally hundreds of courses of study in 
their voluminous catalogues. Many of the critics of 
modern education point with alarm to this tremend- 
ous increase in the number of subjects taught in our 
schools. 

Visual instruction may be used to synthesize the 
modern curriculum. It enables students to quickly 
survey the world in an intimate way and thus saves 
for them an enormous amount of time in building a 
broad background of experience. It also enables the 
student to make extended detailed studies of particu- 
lar objects and processes. School men are coming to 
realize the economies and great possibilities in in- 
creased instructional effectiveness which may be ob- 
tained by visual instruction. It is safe to predict that 
the school of the future will be thoroughly visualized. 

—F. D. McC. 





Udifa 





The Perfect Combination 
for visual instruction 


Leica, the “‘still’’ camera used by foremost educators, takes 36 pic- 
tures on a single roll of cinema film, double frame size. Leica pictures 
require less enlargement than single frame film and reproduced by 
means of the Udifa projector, images are clear, sharp and distinct. 
Equipped with two lenses—80 mm for use up to 20 feet, 120'mm for 
ise up to 35 feet—and there is an attachment for the projection of 
the two inch square glass slides. : 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 1190 


Describing Leica Camera and Udifa Projector 





E. LEITZ, Inc., 


Dept. E.S., 60 East 10th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Premier of Cotton Motion Picture 
at Harvard 


The premier showing of the second of the Films 
of Commerce-Harvard University Series of motion 
pictures on commerce and industry was held at the 
Summer Session of the University in the auditorium 
of the new Geography Building, Cambridge, on July 
28. The subject of the film is Cotton from Seed to 
Cloth. The program also included the first film in the 
Series, Cane Sugar, and the audio version of the 
Pathé-Harvard series, Earthquakes. While the 
showing was intended primarily for those attending 
the Summer Session of the University, it was open 
to the public. 

All of these were made under the supervision of 
Dr. Kirtley F. Mather, Chairman, Department of 
Geology and Geography, Harvard University, who 
also delivered the lecture on Earthquakes recorded in 
the audio film of that name. 


The cotton and sugar films are part of a series on 
the basic American industries being made in coopera- 
tion with leading manufacturers, that on cotton under 
the sponsorship of the Nashua Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Boston, one of the oldest manufacturers in 








School Maps 


Globes and Charts 


F you teach or direct teachers, you should have a 
copy of our latest catalog. Interestingly written and 
fully illustrated, it is a veritable marketplace for 
geography, history, and biology visual aid material. 
Separate catalogs of imported material are also avail- 
able. Write for catalog K7 which describes: 
REGIONAL MAPS | 
PHYSICAL MAPS 
POLITICAL MAPS | 
HISTORY MAPS 
GLOBES—ATLASES 
BIOLOGY CHARTS 


AJ.NYSTROM & CO. 


ScHOOL MAPS, GLOBES. AND CHARTS 
3333 ELSTON AVE. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
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the United States; and the mill scenes were photo- 
graphed at the mills of that company in Nashua, New 
Hampshire. 

“This film,” said Dr. Mather, “tells the complete 
story of cotton from the planting of the seed, through 
the growing, picking, ginning, and manufacture, to 
finished cloth and blankets. The completed products 
are shown in natural colors. The film is replete with 
animated maps showing where cotton is grown and 
animated charts showing the amount produced by 
various countries. The first animations showing the 
intricacies of the drawing, spinning and weaving 
processes are used in these films and contribute great- 
ly to their instructional value. 

“The film on cane sugar follows the production of 
the sugar step by step from the planting of the cane 
in Cuba to the completion of refining in New York. 
It also contains views taken of sugar cane growing in 
all parts of the world and animated maps showing 
how the cane is grown and moving charts showing 
quantities produced and used. This film was spon- 
sored by the National Sugar Refining Company of 
New York and the portions of the film showing re- 
fining were taken in the plants of this company at 
Yonkers and Long Island City, New York. 

“Other films of this Series,” continued Dr. Mather, 
“will be released from time to time. The third is now 
in preparation and will be released during the fall 
months. Its subject is Food Distribution and it is 
being made in collaboration with the Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Company. Other films in the Series 
will include pictures on other food products, such as 
cereal, beverages, cocoa and chocolate, fish and meat; 
on clothing and shoes; on mineral produce, such as 
petroleum, iron and steel; on prominent examples of 
manufacture; and on communication, transportation 
and public service. 

“These films are being produced by Films of Com- 
merce, Inc., of New York and distributed by them to 
schools, churches, clubs, community centers, etc., 
throughout the United States. 

“The talking version of these films is also to be 
prepared under our direction for distribution to in- 
stitutions having sound reproducing equipment and for 
special exhibitions. 


‘ 


“These films,” continued Dr. Mather, “are the third 
series on Geography produced under the supervision 
of Harvard University, the others being ten reels each 
on physical and human geography produced by Pathe 
Exchange, Inc., when Films of Commerce was a Di- 
vision of that company. These films constitute a part 
of the general extension work of the Department of 
Geology and Geography and are also used in our 
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courses. They are considered by educators as mak- 
ing a new mark in education and are being used in 
many schools throughout the country which are using 
visual instruction.” 


The Projected Picture 
A. G. BaLcom 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Newark, N. J. 

By the projected picture | mean that which has a 
light back of it and is thrown or projected upon a re- 
flective surface many times larger than its original 
size. Such a picture may be from a slide, film slide, 
stillfilm, motion picture film or a flat picture in an 
opaque projector. It has an inherent attractiveness to 
the learning mind that is not generally appreciated or 
understood. Our eyes are directed to a bright illu- 
minated spot in the classroom or auditorium produced 
by the electrical impulse given the tungsten filament 
of the mazda lamp in a projector. We are attracted 
by it just as we are by the flash of many electrical 
signs as we walk along a city street by night. 

Well here is the light of the sun reproduced just as 
surely as in the case of the tallow dip or oil lamp, only 
in a more impressive manner. Has the reproduction 
of the light of the sun, in connection with the pro 
jected picture, any significance to the teacher? 

In the beginning all that we were and hoped to be 
was bound up with the sun. It has been shining for 
millions of years and its sunbeams with their heat, 
light and color have produced a marvelous world for 
the abode of man. 

The discovery of fire (reproduction of the sun’s 
heat and light) marked man’s supremacy over the rest 
of animate creation. 

The use of sunlight in curative measures, employed 
in hospitals and sanitariums, and the discovery of 
suggest that there are other ele- 
Probably they 


“ultra violet rays,” 
ments in the sunlight unknown to us. 
will be revealed by the onward march of science and 
used to create new types of life hitherto undreamed of. 

Luther Burbank once stated: “All life always has 
been and always will be based upon sugar obtained 
by means of the sunlight. The time is at hand when 
men shall make sugar as the plants make it and the 
deserts will sooner or later take first place among 
food producing areas because of the extraordinary 
amount of brilliant sunlight that falls upon them.” 

The present day projector with its mazda bulb is a 
marvel of workmanship and efficiency. It is a con 
tribution of many minds and the result of long hours 
of untiring work in the experimental laboratory. 

The teacher who uses the projected nature has a me- 
dium of instruction that has inherent attractiveness and 
value not yet fully appreciated or understood 
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A Show at School 


Lessons take on the thrill and in- 
terest of a show when they are 
presented with a Balopticon. Pro- 
jected pictures, properly ex- 
plained, are retained in the mem- 
ory of the student. Lessons are 
really learned. 


Bausch & Lomb make Balopticons 
for every schoolroom use. Slides, 
pictures, charts, strip film can all 
be projected with maximum clar- 
ity and brilliance. 

Send today for complete literature 
on Balopticons for Schools. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL 


CO., 688 St. Paul St., Rochester, 
N. ¥. 
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Film Reviews 
From the Woods to the Mill (1 reel) Caterpillar 

Tractor Co., San Leandro, Cal. 16 mm. Free. 

This film shows logging operations as carried on at 
the Red River Lumber Co., Westwood, Cal. A some- 
what similar picture from the same company is Log- 
ging, which is also free. 

Lumbering in the Pacific Northwest (1 reel) Eastman 

Teaching Films. 16 mm. /for sale only. 

A film which presents the complete story from the 
laying of the railroad prelirainary to the logging oper- 
ations to the final preparation of lumber for market. 
A teacher’s manual accompanies this film. 

The Trail of the Long Leaf Pine (1 reel) Western 
Electric. For sale only. 

This subject contains splendid scenes of these forest 
kings as they totter and fall, and views of the lumber 
camps with men at work and play. 

It may be borrowed in 35 mm. width from the same 
source or from New York Telephone Co. 









+ 
S$ q®° 
All 
Complete 
| 


RAPID 
ENSIGN 


CAMERA 


The first new camera in the last 20 years. Uses the regular 
2144x384 six-exposure film, but it shoots 12 fine pictures 





from each film instead of 6. A positive quick-action range 
finder—aim it like a rifle—instantaneous and time—large achro- 
matic lens. Extra clear—-extra sharp pictures as close as 3 


feet. A fold-up feature like expensive foreign cameras. En- 
tirely automatic in action. 


© ony. age pe ge 


send your 
and address. Shipped at once by parcel post on a week's ap- 
proval to test and try. Mail one dollar deposit. Order No. K6. 


ROBERT H. HILTON 


45 CLINTON ST. NEWARK, N. J. 
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Thrift Through Visual Education 


Los Angeles Plan of School Savings Visualized 

at Recent N. E. A. Meet 

One of the most frequented sections of the Educa- 
tional Exhibits arranged by the Los Angeles teachers 
for educators attending the summer meeting of the 
N. E. A. in Los Angeles, was the School Savings sec- 
tion. Perhaps the reason for the popularity of the 
School Savings exhibit was because it was worked 
out according to visual principles. 

The purpose of the exhibit was twofold: to explain 
the Los Angeles Plan of School Savings and to show 
the work of the children as a result of the plan. The 
exhibit of the children’s work, most excellent to begin 
with, was so attractively arranged by Mr. Gray, Di- 
rector of School Savings, that the exhibit space was 
filled at all times with teachers eager to learn how 
such worthwhile results could be secured. Instead of 
attempting to explain the plan of school savings in 
operation in Los Angeles, Mr. Gray showed them by 
means of a Stillfilm especially constructed for the 
purpose. 

The Stillfilm ,““School Savings in the Los Angeles 
City Schools”, was made from actual photographs 
furnished by Mr. Gray. These photographs showed, 
step by step, the plan of thrift education as developed 
by Mr. Gray in Los Angeles during the past five vears. 
\s each picture was preceded by a descriptive caption, 


Mr. Gray’s purpose, i. e., to explain the Los Angeles 


Plan of School Savings, was attained more quickly 
and more effectively by means of the Stillfilm than it 
would have been by any amount of verbal explanation. 

The Los Angeles Plan of School Savings is prob- 
ably one of the most unique and more inclusive plans 
for teaching thrift in operation any place in the coun- 
try. This plan is not confined to the mere teaching of 
money saving, it includes the saving of time, materials 
and effort as well. The Los Angeles Plan does not 
add another subject to the already overloaded school 
curriculum. Nor does this plan of thrift education re- 
quire the teacher to make regular or irregular collec- 
tions of money to be deposited for or by the child. 
Also, and this is important, the Los Angeles Plan is 


d all 


No one bank or group 


a cooperative arrangement between the schools at 


of the banks of Los Angeles. 
of banks has a monopoly on school savings in Los 
Angeles. A child may place his money in any bank 
in the city and still be a “School Saver.” 

Superintendents planning to inaugurate school sav- 
ings in their school systems would do well to write 
Mr. A. J. Gray, Los Angeles City Schools, asking that 
he lend them his Stillfilm showing the operation of 
thrift education in his city. 
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Electrical Research Products 
announces a 
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Small, compact, the new 16 mm. 
equipment can go right on your desk 


16 mm. 


Western Eleetrie Sound System 


TALKING PICTURES FOR THE CLASSROOM: 
Now, with the new 16 mm. equipment, edu- 
cational talking pictures— which facilitate 
and enrich learning—may be shown in any 
classroom. Set-up in a few minutes, easily 
operated by the teacher, the 16 mm. is 


always ready for action. 


FOR THE SMALL BUDGET: The low cost of 
this apparatus fits the budget of even the 


smallest school—and enables larger schools 


to use not just one but a number of equipments. Lower 


cost of educational talking pictures on 16 mm. film still 


further reduces expenditures. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC QUALITY: The 16 mm. equipment 








Easily carried from 


room to room 


brings quality reproduction of talking pic- 
tures to the individual classroom. It achieves 
the same lifelike reproduction of sound 
and scene as the Western Electric equip- 
ment in 8,000 theatres throughout the 
world. Into the 16 mm. equipment has 
gone the same quality of design, material 
and workmanship that has made Western 


Electric the standard. 


THE PERFECT COMBINATION: The educa- 


tional talking pictures offered by Electrical Research Prod- 
ucts and the new 16mm. Western Electric Sound System 


are a perfect combination. Used to supplement regular 
teaching methods, they intensify and vitalize instruction, 


Department of Educational Talking Pictures, 


Electrical Research Products Inc. 


Distributors of 


Western Electric 


EDUCATIONAL TALKING PICTI 


RE EQUIPMENT 


bringing a new teaching tool to the field of education. 


£ ELECTRICAL RESEARCH PRODUCTS, INC. 
250 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen— Please send me further informa- 
tion on the new 16 mm. equipment. Also on edu- 
cational talking pictures, and how I can use them. 


| 
! 
! 
| 
| NAME ae Se 
; ADDRESS 
| 


A. seuss: nie, wou sams ec iin’ dies seus tnemetiaeear ene 
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Your 


Guide 


to the Biggest 
and Best 

in Current 
Motion 
Pictures! 


Write today for free 
non-theatrical Cata- 
log 78. 


NON-THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


(CARL LAEMMLE, Pres.) 


730 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 
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READY NOW 


Evolution Made 
Plain in 
Clarence Darrow’s 
“MYSTERY 
OF LIFE” 

7 Reels 


Write for 
Information 
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News and Notes 
(Continued from page 199) 


Don'ts” in the Los Angeles county schools and also in 
the San Diego city schools. 

It is of interest to note that safety films have not 
enjoyed showings in schools comparable to movies 
on other subjects, although safety lends itself admir- 
aby to the making of films which would be distinctly 
worth while for school use. According to a recent 
report, issued by the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
less than .03 of one per cent of the motion picture 
showings in schools are on safety subjects. In 517 
schools, of 44,186 movie showings, only 12 had to do 
with safety. 

Possibly one of the principal reasons for this is the 
fact that a sufficient volume of safety films has not 
been made available in 16 mm., but activities like 
those in Los Angeles may point the way to a remedy 
of the situation. 


Film on Nursing 

A six-reel film, “The Forgotten Frontier,” tells 
the dramatic story of the courageous nurses of the 
Frontier Nursing Service, which is maintained to 
provide care for the isolated mountain regions of 
Kentucky. More than 100 actors appear in the film 
as mountaineers and nurses. The film may be ob- 
tained in both 35mm and 16mm from the Frontier 
Nursing Service, Security Trust Building, Lexing- 


ton, Ky. 


Film-Strip Prices Unchanged 

The same low prices for United States Department 
of Agriculture film strips will prevail during the fiscal 
year 1931-32 as have been in effect during the past 
three years, according to an announcement recently 
issued by the Office of Cooperative Extension Work 


of the United States Department of Agriculture. 


The prices for film strips until June 30, 1932, will 


range from 35 to 71 cents each, depending upon the 
number of illustrations in the series. The majority 


of the 120 series that the Department has avail- 
able will sell for 35 and 44 cents each. Film strips are 
available on such subjects as farm crops, dairying, 
farm animals, farm forestry, plant and animal dis- 
eases and pests, farm economics, farm engineering, 
home economics, and adult and junior extension work. 
Lecture notes are provided with each film strip 
purchased. 

During the fiscal year 1930-31 the sales of Depart- 
ment film strips increased considerably over the pre- 


vious year. The popularity of film strips among, ex- 
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Pupil-Made Lantern 
Slides 





Keystone Pupil-Made Lantern Slide Outfit 


TEACHERS OR PUPILS CAN MAKE 
MAPS, CHARTS, GRAPHS, DIAGRAMS, 
ILLUSTRATE PRIMARY READING 
STORIES, TYPED ENGLISH EXERCISES 


Materials Used in All Grades, 


Primary to College Departments 
Write for trial offer. 


Keystone View Co. 
MEADVILLE, PA. 
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tension workers, teachers, and others has been due 
primarily to the reasonable prices charged for them, 
the convenience with which they can be handled, and 
their effectiveness in educational work. \ list of 
available film strips and instructions on how to pur 
chase them may be obtained by writing to the office of 
Cooperation Extension Work, United States Depart 


ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. | 


Pioneer Course on “Talkies” 

The University of California at Los Angeles offered 
during the summer session the first course of its kind 
to be conducted by any institution, according to Dr 
Watkins, dean of the summer school in which it was 
offered, when the possibilities of talking pictures in 
various fields of education were discussed and dem 
onstrated. The enrollment included many delegates 
to the convention of the National Education Asso 
ciation. 

“The technique of talking pictures in connection with 
education courses has been developed along sound 
scientific lines,”” stated Marvin L. Darsie, dean of the 
college of education. 

The course of instruction offered by the university 


embraced subjects from grammar school interest to 


those of the professional grade. Among the many 
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Reasons Why 


HE Spencer Model VA Classroom Lantern is definitely a 
- better lantern for use in the school room. Three of many 
reasons why this Model VA is better are: 

1. Portability—Model VA is so light in weight that any- 
one can pick it up by its convenient handle and 
carry it to another room or building with ease. 





2. INumination—A highly efficient reflecting system to- 
gether with one 500-watt lamp and the usual high 
quality Spencer objectives, give greater illumination 
than is obtained with the average classroom lantern. 

8. Lack of Heat—The special design of the Model VA 
gives thorough ventilation so that a ventilating fan is 
not needed to keep opaque material from overheating. 


Folder K-74 gives other reasons why this Spencer Model 
VA is a better lantern for your use. Write for tt now! 





titles included in the list of lectures are “New Forces 
in Education,” “Making Civics Real,” “Vocational 
Guidance,” “Music in the Making,” and “The Life 
Processes of Animals and Plants.” 


“The talking picture brings to the classroom not 
only the greatest minds in the field of education,” Dr. 
Watkins said, “but also the most recent results of 
experimental research in the arts and sciences. I am 
confident that educators everywhere will welcome our 
experiment in the larger field of visual aids to edu- 


cation.” 








Save $ 19.50 on Brand New 





f 


| . DeVry 


Stereopticon 
Complete 


$25.50 


Each one in original factory carton. Takes standard lantern 
slides, 400 watt Mazda bulb, brilliant, fine illumination. 
wonderful bargain. Order yours today. 

The Bass Bargain-gram No. 207A is ready. Send for your copy 
full of bargains in motion picture apparatus and supplies. 


BASS CAMERA CO. 
179 W. MADISON CHICAGO, ILL. 
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are free to tell their story in their own words. 











AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


Where the commercial firms—whose activities have an important bearing on progress in the visual field 
The Educational Screen is glad to reprint here, within 
necessary space limitations, such material as seems tohave most informational and news value to our readers. 





Electrical Research Products Announces New 
16 mm. Talking Picture Equipment 


Electrical Research Products announces the introduc- 
tion of a 16 mm. sound-on-disc talking picture equip- 
ment to its line of Western Electric Sound Systems. 
The new equipment has been designed especially for 
schools and is intended for use in the individual class- 
room. 

Its introduction fills a long felt need in schools for 
small equipment, simple enough in operation to permit 
the use of talking pictures in the classroom as a defi- 
nite part of daily instruction. It is believed that this 
equipment will be found of exceptional value to schools 
which have been unable to use talking pictures because 
of the lack of equipment sufficiently small and port- 
able yet having excellent reproducing and operating 
qualities. 

In making this equipment available, Electrical Re- 
search Products has also provided 16 mm. sound-on- 
disc versions of all educational talking pictures which 
it is now offering to schools. These pictures are of two 
types :—those intended for use in teacher colleges and 
second, for elementary and secondary schools. The 
pictures cover subjects in teacher training, music ap- 
preciation, natural science, physical education and vo- 
cational guidance. With the combination of the 
Western Electric Sound System and these pictures 
which have been sponsored and made in cooperation 
with many leading educators, a supplementary tool 
to regular teaching methods is available to all schools. 

The new 16 mm. Western Electric. Sound System 
consists primarily of a sound projector and combina- 
tion amplifier and loud speaker. The sound projector 
fits in a case 23 inches high by 21 inches long by 10 
inches wide. The loud speaker and amplifier are en- 
closed in another case of approximately the same size. 
The sound reproducer in its case weighs 75 Ibs. and the 
loud speaker and amplifier weigh 55 Ibs. The equip- 
ment is rigidly constructed so that it may be trans- 
ported from classroom to classroom or carried in 
taxi cabs and other conveyances without damage. The 
small weight and size of the equipment make it easily 
applicable to such uses. 

The equipment has been simplified in every respect 
so that anyone can operate it efficiently. It may be 
set up and put in operation in a few minutes’ time. 





A connection is made from the projector to any con- 
venient light socket and wire connects the projector 
to the amplifier and loud speaker unit. The equip- 
ment operates on 110 volt A. C., 60 cycles. 

It is designed for operation in any type of small 
classroom or auditorium and has a volume sufficient 
for an audience of approximately 100 people. Since 
an acoustic screen is not necessary, any type of motion 
picture screen may be used and pictures may even be 
projected on a smooth wall. 

According to the company, the equipment is a result 
of more than two years of research and engineering 
work to produce a small machine of this type which 
would give reproduction of talking pictures of a qual- 
ity of sound and picture comparable to that obtained 
in the larger Western Electric Sound Systems used in 
more than 8,000 theatres throughout the country. 


New Speed Film for 16mm Cameras 

Photography, the science of light pictures, has taken 
another step in the conquest of darkness. 

A new type of film for home movie cameras, so 
“fast” that it can take indoor motion pictures at night 
with as little as two 100-watt bulbs for illumination, 
has been perfected by the Eastman Kodak ‘Company. 
Sporting events in artificially lighted buildings, street 
scenes at night, and even “close-ups” of a face illum- 
inated by a single match, have been successfully taken 
in tests of the new film; but the increased possibilities 
for movies within the home are expected to prove the 
most important result. 

The new “Cine-Kodak  super-sensitive panchro- 
matic” film represents an application of principles 
already used in manufacturing film for astronomy, for 
press photography, and for professional motion pic- 
tures. The problem was complicated in the case of 
amateur motion pictures by the fact that this film is 
“reversed,” in developing, to turn the actual negative 
from the camera into a positive for projection. This 
announcement marks the successful adaptation of the 
super-speed material to reversal film. 

By daylight, the new film is twice as fast as that 
already in use by amateur movie makers. (Increased 
speed, in technical terminology, means simply the abil- 
ity to expose a photographic image with less light.) 
By incandescent lighting, however, the increase in 
speed is between three and four times. The reason is 
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the great sensitivity of the new film to red and orange, 
colors which predominate in the composition of ordi- 
nary electric light. 


Columbia Opens Non-Theatrical Division 


Because of the great number of inquiries received 
from the non-theatrical field in regards to Columbia 
Pictures, both silent and sound, a new division has 
been inaugurated to take care of the demands of this 
new field. 

This department will be known as the non-theatrical 
division and will be headed by S. S. Liggett, well- 
known sales executive. Headquarters will be at the 
home office and distribution of films to non-theatrical 
organizations will be handled through the various Co- 
lumbia exchanges. 

Mr. Liggett brings to Columbia a thorough knowl- 
edge of the non-theatrical field, having recently sev- 
ered a connection with Pat Powers Organizations all 
over the country. Previous to this Mr. Liggett was 
associated with Universal for ten years, branch man- 
ager of New Haven, Conn., sales manager short prod- 
uct at the New York exchange, and for the past six 
years, sales manager for all product, also at the New 
York exchange. 


Reaper Film Most Widely Used Industrial 

The Romance of the Reaper, a five-reel sound pic- 
ture made for the International Harvester Company, 
is now acknowledged to be the most widely used 
industrial talking picture ever produced, reports the 
Metropolitan Sound Studios. In the United States 
alone, 124 sound prints have been made, thus estab- 
lishing a very unusual record. 

Commemorating the one hundredth anniversary of 
the invention of the reaper by Cyrus Hall McCormick, 
the production shows the development of the machine 
from the first model invented and perfected by Mc- 
Cormick in 1831. The original machine, a one-man, 
one horse affair, has gradually been developed into the 
gigantic combined harvester and thresher of today, in 
general use on the large wheat ranches in the United 
States, Canada and foreign countries. The picture 
shows the old McCormick homestead and demon- 
strates the original reaper and its meagre yet revolu- 
tionizing accomplishments. 

In addition to the 124 prints made for use in the 
United States, prints have been made and exported 
in the following languages: Spanish, Greek, Danish, 
Swedish, German, Italian, Portuguese, Latvian, Turk- 
ish, Brazil-Portuguese, as well as English versions 
exported to South Africa, the Philippines, China, In- 
dia, Japan, Australia, Canada and France. 

The musical score accompanying the film is classi- 
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Are Ethiopians Negroes? 


See the new Stillfilms on 


Ethiopia, Soviet Russia, German Republic, 
Equatorial Africa and 15 other new 
educational subjects. 














FROM STILLFILM “ETHIOPIA” 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


More than 400 subjects in all. 


STILLFILM, INC. 
1052 Cahuenga Ave. Hollywood, Calif. 











cal, featuring a specially arranged theme song. The 
film may be had with the musical score printed on 
the film or recorded on discs. There is no talking; 
each print has titles describing scenes and giving con- 


versations. 


New Leica Developing Booklet 

Developing, Printing and Enlarging Leica Pictures 
is the title of a new booklet just issued by E. Leitz, 
Inc. This publication gives formulas, developing 
methods, speed of various films, use of color filters, 
best methods of enlarging, the making of film slides 
and glass slides by contact printing and lists of Leica 
film available and Leica photo finishers. Several 
new fine grain developing formulas are included which 
will be of immediate value to all who are interested in 
producing the finest negatives with their cameras. On 
the center spread of this booklet is an ingenious chart 
diagram showing the ten important points to observe 
in developing Leica negatives. There are so many 
thrilling picture possibilities open for the user of the 
camera that it is of great interest to know that a book- 
let is now available giving the complete developing 
technique for securing perfect fine grain negatives on 
motion picture film. A copy of this booklet on de- 
veloping Leica pictures may be secured upon re- 
quest by writing to E. Leitz, Inc., New York. 
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“Corpus Imaginum” 
A Great Lantern-Slide Foundation 


ELLA WHEELER ForKeErt, M. A. 





AIRVIEW OF PARIS 
From AL II. Geography, France 





FOOT OF A SPIDER 
From “The Body of Insects and Weavers” 





EAR INSTRUMENTS OF BEETHOVEN 
From “PReethoven’s World” 


HE distribution of the famous Seemann Lantern Slides, 
which has recently been established and organized in the 
United States, has called forth such great interest among edu- 
cators throughout the country, that it seems fitting to give a 


brief review of the development of this unusual slide collection. 


It was an almost inevitable development that E. A. Seemann, 
the well-known Art publisher of Leipzig, should create a spe- 
cial Slide Institute, in order to make his great Art collection 
accessible to a still larger educational field. In the many 
hundreds of color master prints and the thousands of originals 
used in his many publications, there was already available a 
basic stock of picture materials for lantern slides. As the 
next logical step, therefore, Seemann opened his Slide Insti- 
tute in 1911 with his now famous collection of “The History 


of Art throughout the Ages.” 


There is a general belief that this first collection of art 
subjects has remained unchanged until now. But during the 
twenty years since it was instituted, neither expense nor labor 
has been spared in supplementing and completing the work, 
so that today the Seemann Slide Collection includes over 
100,000 subjects dealing with all aspects of education and 
research, covering the sciences and industries as well as the 


arts. 


It was the sincere aim of the founder of this institution to 
create an original “Picture Vault”—or “Corpus imaginum,” 
as he called it—where all available sources of pictorial ma- 
terials would flow together into one great centralized reservoir. 
To establish order, where only a chaos of material had _ be- 
fore existed, an appeal was made to leading scholars and sci- 
entists of Europe, inviting them to make their special pic- 
ture materials more widely accessible to all. With the highest 
ideals, and in spite of great difficulties, Seemann worked for 
many years on this broad-minded plan of creating one great 
central Slide Institute embracing all branches of learning. 
He worked for the profit of Science and Education, without 


regard for his own personal gain or loss. 


Seemann’s name has never received its proper place in the 
movement of visual education. The man himself, as a schol- 


ar endowed with an eminently scientific and artistic mind, 
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never inclined to talk much about his own work. But in gath 
ering this extensive mass of visual materials from all sources, 
he has incidentally created for himself a great monument in 


the field of modern education. 


Through the collaboration of leading educators, each a sp 
cialist in his own subject, it was possible from the very be 
ginning to assemble only authentic material. In looking over 
the names of some of the world-famous experts and scientists, 
who contributed their best findings to the Seemann Collection, 
we find such outstanding authorities as the following: Dr 


Kossina, Berlin, in Prehistorics; Prof. Scheu, Leipzig, in 





Geography; Dr. Pritzel, Berlin, in Plant Geography; Prof 


HARMODIOS AND ARISTOGEITON 


v: Dr. Heinroth. Berlin. in Orni : 
From C II. Greek History 


Krenkel, Leipzig, in Geolog 
thology; Dr. Reukauf, Weimar, in Microscopic Photography 
of Zoology and Botany; Dr. Bergner, Leipzig, in History of 
Art; Prot. Freund, in Technic and Technology. This is con 
vincing evidence of the systematic procedure which Seeman: 


adopted in the creation of his Slide Institute 


The present director of the Institute, Dr. Edward Cras 


who himself is a recognized professor in Leipzig. is carrving 
on the original program of making the treasured materials 


cessible to the world wide held of education 


hardt, who is widely known for his activities in the field of 


1 


visual education, undertook the work of editing authorita 





texts for the slides: and there have thus far been published 
ALKMAAR, HOLLAND 
} 


about 75 volumes of the “Bibliotheca Cosmographica,” covet Loading of Cheese, From AL III. Geography 


ing some 20,000 subjects. 


In the technical processes of slide making the Seemann In 


stitute has kept pace with the many inventions, both in methods 


I 


of photography and in color process work. Hundreds of sub 


jects, especially in art, are now available in the original colo1 
photography process, known as Uva-Chro1 By means of 
special chemical treatment the diapositive and cover glass ar 
protected against heat 

To facilitate the selection of subjects, at xtensive s 
of catalogues has bee 8] work d out Ther Ay ulbu 
containing photographic reproductions of the entire collecti 
of slides, arranged in expertly classified groups These ¢ 


logues are loaned to responsible parties, for use in selectin 


I 
slides for purchase. Lists of these illustrated catalogues will 





be sent upon request to International Artprints, Slide De 


cn OLD AND YOUNG 
partment, 64 East Lake Street, Chicago. Spoon-Bill Crane, From “The Bird World” 
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HERE THEY ARE! 


A Trade Directory for the Visual Field 











FILMS 


Bray Pictures Corporation 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 


Carlyle Ellis 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 
Producer of Social Service Films 


Columbia Pictures Corp. 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 207) 


DeFrenes & Company 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Electrical Research Products, Inc. 
250 W. 57th St., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 213) 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


Modern Woodmen of America 
Rock Island, III. 


Pinkney Film Servce Co. 
1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ray-Bell Films, Inc. 
817 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Rowland Rogers Productions 
74 Sherman St. at Harris Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 190) 


Howard E, Thompson 
15 Newkirk Ave., Trenton, N. J. 


United Projector and Films Corp. 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Universal Pictures Corp. 
73% Fifth Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 214) 


Williams, Brown and Earle Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 
300 W. Adams Bldg., Chicago, III. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 
International Projector Corp. 
Acme Division, 90 Gold St., 
York City. 


(See advertisement on inside back cover) 


New 


Bell & Howell Co. 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on inside front cover) 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Safety Projector Co. 
Duluth, Minn. 


Stillfilm Inc. 
1052 Cahuenga Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 


(See advertisement on page 217) 


Howard E. Thompson 
15 Newkirk Ave., Trenton, N. J. 


United Projector and Film Corp. 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Victor Animatograph Corp. 
Davenport, Ia. 


Williams, Brown and Earle Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCREENS 
James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


International Artprints 
59 E. Madison St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 201) 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 215) 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


(See advertisement on page 190) 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 215) 


Stillfilm Inc. 


1052 Cahuenga Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 


(See advertisement on page 217) 


University Museum Extension 
Lecture Bureau 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEREOGRAPHS and 
STEREOSCOPES 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 215) 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 
Bass Camera Co. 
179 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 
(See advertisement on page 215) 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 211) 

E. Leitz, Inc. 
60 E. 10th St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 209) 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, IIl. 


(See advertisement on page 190) 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 215) 


Williams, Brown and Earle Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








